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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XI—[contixveEp.] 


Of this girl they hoped to learn much that 
would be of service to them; but, to their disap- 
pointment, at her next and several following 
visits, she was deaf to all their questioning, nor 
did she speak a word in their hearing for two 
days. This singular behaviour perplexed the la- 
dies not a little, and made them fear for the suc- 
cess of their plans of escape. 

On the third morning, after bringing food as 
usual, she seemed loth to go, and lingered when 
her simple offices were concluded. Genevra no- 
ticed her hesitancy, and treated her with more 
gentleness than usual. 

“My pretty girl, do you remember your pa- 
rents and your people ?” she asked. 

Silence fixed her large eyes upon the question- 
er, and made an aflirmative movement of the 
head. 

“Do you not, at seasons, long to see them?” 
continued Genevra. 

“Can a bird forget its free element, the air?” 
she answered, with asperity, turning for the third 
time to leave the Chamber of the Sun. She 
paused on the threshold, came back, and laying 
her hand on Genevra’s arm, said, in broken 
English : 

“Pretty pale-face, in a few days Altamaha 
will go to the mountains, where you will be sac- 
rificed to the Sun.” 

“I know that these strange people contemplate 
this awful rite. ‘Tell me, good girl, is there not 
some way of escape? Aid us, and your fieedom 
shall be the reward of your kindness, if all the 
riches of Santa Maria can purchase it.” 

“ Fair-skinned maiden,I am a slave, watched 
closely by the sharp eyes of my mistress. To 
betray her would be to throw away my body,” 
said Silence. 

“Ts your mistress cruel? Surely one so love- 
ly cannot treat a slave with cruelty,” returned 
Genevra. 

“She is called Monon, which signifies, ‘ The 
tree that will not bend ;’ and, white woman, her 
will is like the iron-wood tree, which is inflexible. 
She said to me, ‘Slave, attend upon these white 
strangers. Be true to me and I will reward you ; 
betray me, and you shall be beaten to death with 
rods.’ ” 

“Alas, poor child! It were selfish in us to ex- 
pose you to such a fate. Go, and leave us to 
suffer the worst.” > 

“You have spoken tenderly to the slave girl, 
and she will remember it. Sister, this old casa 
has secret passages, by which escape would not 
be impossible, could you but find them.” 

Silence looked significantly toward the altar. 

‘Say on—a word more!” said Genevra, 
eagerly. 

“T am but a slave, and who will weep fora 
slave? I will cast away my body. What is life 
to one like me?” answered Silence, while a firm 
and resolute spirit flashed up into her eyes. 

“God forbid,” replied Genevra, pressfhg her 
hands wildly to her forehead, “that I should be- 
come sinfully seltish! Dolores—Ernestine— 
speak to me, and admonish me lest I act the part 
of a mean and craven creature. Look! this un- 
tutored being is willing to brave a cruel death for 
us who are of different race, blood and religion. 
Whatshall Isay ? What answer shall I make ?” 

Genevra threw her arms about the Indian girl, 
and kissed her upon both cheeks. She received, 
or, rather, suffered, these demonstrations un- 
moved. She pushed Genevra gently from her, 
and said: ‘ At a little past midnight, expect 
me,” then opened the door, and glided quickly 
fromthe Chamberof the Sun. For a single mo- 
ment her footsteps were heard moving along the 
dusty corridor. 

The ladies of Santa Maria hastened to em- 
brace each other, and murmur their thanks to 
God and the saints for this gleam of hope. 

Zuba, naturally impulsive and buoyant, consid- 
ered the matter of escape as something settled 
and certain, and tried to impart her own confi- 
dence to her companions, who, though full of ex- 
pectancy, could not entirely share her enthusi- 
asm. That day seemed the longest of their cap- 


MONON 


had been directed by the significant glances of 
Silence, but without making discoveries calcula- 
ted to favor their purpose. 

“Let us search other parts of this mysterious 
chamber,” said Ernestine. 

“ Certainly, my friend; it will at least occupy 


our time,” answered Genevra, upon whose mind | 


their want of success began to exercise a depres- 
sing influence. They examined the antique 
wall, the architecture of which excited surprise 
and curiosity. With cautious hands they dis- 
turbed the dust of centuries. Among the neg- 
lected and apparently forgotten articles that lum- 
bered the chamber, lying in an obscure niche was 
a vessel of singular shape and workmanship, 
whieh attracted the notice of Dolores. She car- 
ried it to a window, and while brushing the mould 
from it, and wondering what its use could have 
been, a small roll of paper, yellow with age, fell 
out of it upon the floor. She hastily recovered 
it, and, to her astonishment, found it to be a man- 
uscript written in a fine, lady like hand. She 
called to her panions, ing the un- 
looked-for discovery, and together they sat down 





to examine a relic which could not prove other- | 


wise than interesting. By the date, which was 
quite legible, they perccived that a quarter of a 
century had elapsed since it was penned. It 
began : 


“I write these lines with a vague hope that 
they may, at some time, be read, and the history 
of my sufferings known. Iam twenty-two years 
of age. The last three years of my life have 
been passed in captivity among a people who 
call themselves descendants of Montezuma ; they 
are, doubtless, the last of the Aztecs. They 
number about two hundred warriors, and half 
that number of families. I was captured at So- 
corro, during a night attack, and hurried into the 
mountains.” 

Here followed some illegible lines. 


“ By various ordeals I am being prepared for 


| in the hands of God. 





“ To-morrow,” it went on, “Iam to be carried 
into the mountains, where the terrible rites are to 
be consummated. To-night I shall attempt to 
escape. I have explored the secret passage to 
the extent of my opportunities ; it is long and 
intricate, but doubtless leads to the open air.” 

* * * * * * 

“« My hand trembles as I write. These arc the 
last lines I shall trace upon this manuscript. 
The reader, should these characters ever meet 
human eyes, will remain in ignorance of my fate. 
In a few moments I shall be in the secret passage. 
If I fail, I shall die a cruel death. The chances 
are against me. If I escape from these ruins 
and the power of these pagans, how shall I cross 
the mountains and reach Socorro? But I ain 
I am deeply agitated. O, 
that I could be calm! Such thoughts visit me! 
Such horrors haunt me, sleeping or waking! 
These fingers may never hold the pen sgain.” 


They were trying to read the name appended 
to this startling paper, when Silence came with 
their evening meal. The interruption was not a 
disagreeable one, for they expected she would 
make further and more definite communications 


respecting her plans ; but she had returned to her | 
| former impassiveness. 


When interrogated she 


| shook her head vaguely, or looked dreamily about 


the chamber. Once she made a quick and 
stealthy sign of intelligence to Genevra, which 





ORDERING THE PUNISHMENT OF SILENCE. 


“You should reflect, Zaba,” said Ernestine, 
“that we have renounced the world, and solemn- 
ly pledged ourselves to lives of celibacy.” 

“‘A bad promise is better broken than kept,” 
retorted Zuba. 

“Monsieur Malford,” said Genevra, timidly, 
“was not a disagreeable person, but I deemed it 
my duty to repel his forwardness. I doubt not, 
when he hears of our misfortune, he will attempt 
our deliverance.” 

“A precious inducement you have given him 
to follow you!” exclaimed Zuba, with an impa- 
tient toss of the head. 

“I have no worshipper,” observed Dolores, 
“‘and therefore I build no hopes other than those 
based on the dictates of common humanity.” 

“If those Americanos take the trail, they will 
find us,”’ added Zuba. 

“ You forget the robbers’ cave; they will lose 
us there. Our exit was so mysterious that we 
can scarcely hope that they will be able to trace 
us further,” replied Dolores. 

“ There will be a dreadful fight there,” asserted 
the voluble maid. ‘Those fine, handsome ca- 
belleros that you scorned as you do the dirt you 
tread upon, will throw away their bodies for you. 
O, ungrateful ladies! If you had smiled on 


| them and kept them near you, we should not 


| have been reduced to this awful plight. 


restored in some measure her confidence in the | 


girl’s faithfulness. 
When she had gone, they conversed in whis- 


| pers of the unfortunate lady whose mournful his- | 


tory they had found. They speculated concern- 
ing her fate, and whether the secret passage re- 


| ferred to was known to Silence. Feeling this | 
theme to be inauspicious and depressing, they | 


changed it to a more cheerful one, and so tried 


| to beguile the tedious hours. 


a most fearful doom. My blood curdles with | 
horror when I think of it—I am to beimmolated | 


to the Sun! I am told that the time draws near. 
I shall go mad with terror!” 


Here again the manuscript was faded, but a 
page further on it was written : 


“Day after to-morrow I am to die! Is there 
no escape? Is every avenue closed against me ? 
Is Heaven regardless of my agonized prayers ?” 

Genevra, who had been reading these melan- 
choly lines, paused, overcome by her emotions. 
When she had grown calmer, she turned over 
several blurred pages, and read with breathless 
interest these lines : 

“T have made a strange and unexpected dis- 
covery. I have found a secret passage under —” 


Unfortunately, the remainder of the sentence 
could not be deciphered. 

“I write this, hoping that God, in his inscru- 
table providence, may make it useful to some un- 
happy person similarly situated—if such a terri- 
ble fate should chance to be another’s, which may 
Heaven forbid !” 





tivity. Every expedient in their reach was 
resorted to, to beguile the slowly moving hours. 
They examined the altar to which their attention 


The directions which followed for finding the | 


secret passage were blurred over by age, like 
many other portions of the manuscript. 


| we are seems a very long period. 
The girl, I think, will 


“T think it must be near midnight,” said Do- 
lores, after what seemed to her a weary lapse of 
time 

“Midnight! 
Zuba. 

“ Be patient. 


It is near morning,” affirmed 


An hour, to persons situated as 
Do not quite 
yield to despondency. 
not deceive us,’”’ said Genevra. 


sighed Ernestine. ‘I wonder if—if our people 


| are seeking us.” 
“Tt was a thousand pities that that young 
soldier was not at Santa Maria when we were | 


carried away. 


Valgate 





Dios!” 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 

Tue door was opened, and the slave girl, Si- 
lence, appeared in the Chamber of the Sun, bear- 
ing in her right handatorch. She paused a mo- 
ment and glanced about the apartment, and then 
moved quickly toward the altar. She dexterous- 
ly placed her foot upon a secret spring. A por- 


tion of the altar disappeared, and, in place of it, 


a flight of steps was revealed. Depressing the 
torch that the light might be thrown upon them, 
she motioned Genevra to descend first; she did 
so, and her companions followed, Silence coming 
last and adjusting the machinery of the altar so 
as to present its former appearance. In this 
manner they threaded the winding stairs till they 


reached the vaults of the casa, when Silence, " 


lifting a trap door, plunged still deeper into the 


| intricacies of the place. 
“ Ah, how happy were we at Santa Maria!” | 


He was so in love with mistress | 


Genevra, that he would have followed her to the | 
| to the right and left, “‘are the dungeons of the 


| end of the world,” said Zuba. 


“Hush, child! what are you talking of?’ re- 
joined the latter. 
“And there was that bold trapper, too! I 


| know—and you may take it as you please, my 


mistress—that he was ready to go mad for a 
certain lady,” continued Zuba. “I think it is a 
shame,” she added, ‘ that you both treated them 
so haughtily. Why, my ladies, you carried your- 
selves as though you were born queens, and not 


; common flesh and blood !” 
“ And you evidently followed our example in | 
your treatment of Monsieur Dawson,” returned 


Genevra. 


In those damp and poisonous airs the torch 
burned faint and dim. To the trembling ladies, 
the tomb-like and chilling passages, covered as 
they were with the mould of many generations, 
were more like the fancies of sleep than things 
of reality. 

“ These,” said Silence, in a whisper, pointing 


casa. In some of them you may find human 


| bones.” 


“It is a fearful place! 
said Genevra. 

The slave-girl made no answer; holding her 
torch aloft, she glided noiselessly along the long 
untrodden pathway. 

“ Are we not clear of the casa ?” asked Genev- 


Let us hurry forward,” 


| Ta, at length. 


Silence here paused, and was looking about 
with an air of uncertainty. 

“ White maiden, we are yet beneath the casa. 
I have lost the way,” she replied, in hurried tones. 








“ This suspense is getting terribly oppressive,” 
sighed Ernestine, leaning against a mouldering 
column for support. 

“ You have no more to lose than I,” returned 
Silence, coldly.‘ Failure will give my body to 
death. I can feel the agony of torture like your 
own fair bodies. Is a white skin more sensitive 
than a tawny one ?” 

“Good girl, I meant no reproach. Indeed, I 
am grateful to you beyond the power of language 
to express. I would perish in these grim crypts 
rather than bring upon you a fate so direful as 
you apprehend,” answered Ernestine. 

“Pale girl, I do not regret that I promised to 
aid you. I am not of a race that fear to keep 
their word, or shrink at danger. Death is a 
thing we can suffer but once, and the Great 
Spirit will reward the faithful.” 

Silence waved the torch above her head, look- 
ing, in her singular costume, beautifully wild and 
picturesque. Turning abruptly, she hastened on, 
followed by the captives. 

The perplexity of Silence manifestly increased, 
for, after walking rapidly several minutes, she 
found herself standing near the winding stair- 
case by which they had descended. She pressed 
her hand to her brow, reflected, taxed her mem- 
ory to the utmost, but without making the sub- 
ject clear. 

“J—I have forgotten,” she said, slowly. 
“There has been some strange mistake. White 
maidens, some spell of the evil spirit has fallen 
upon me.” 

“ You are frightened, child,” said Zaba. “ Try 
again.” 

“Ah, now it comes! I remember! This 
way—escape is yet possible,” added Silence, 
presently. She now glided onward like a phan- 
tom in the direction which now seemed to her to 
be the right one. Every minute her confidence 
increased, and the ladies shared her fresh assur- 
ance. Five—ten minutes elapsed. 

“ We are near the outlet. We shall soon feel 
the kisses of the pure air,” said Silence, encour- 
agingly. 

“Rest a few seconds,” she added, perceiving 
that Ernestine had to be supported by Zuba. 

A faint light flashed across the passage a few 
yards beyond, and immediately Monon the 
priestess stood before them. 

“ Lost!” cried the ladies of Santa Maria, and 
the despairing cry echoed wildly through the sub- 
terranean vaults. 

Silence grew deadly pale, but no cry of terror 
or surpriee escaped her lips. Monon made a 
slight gesture with her jewelled hand, whereupon 
half a dozen slaves appeared. 

“ Seize the traitress !” she said, firmly. “Tear 
from her those garments with which my bounty 
has covered an unfaithful servant.” 

Silence ¢t.rew down her torch, and submitted 
herself passively to the trial before her. The 
mandate of the mistress was instantly obeyed, 
and she stood there nearly nude before the unre- 
lenting priestess. 

“ Bind her dainty limbs,” she added. “ Draw 
tightly the cords till they lacerate the tender flesh. 
No pity for the faithless creature who forgets the 
hand that feeds her.” 

“Whatever kindness you have shown me is 
remembered,” answered Silence, quickly. ‘‘ For- 
gotten, did you say?” she resumed. “I have 
not forgotten! I remember the hand that stole 
me from my people when a child. The slave- 
girl is not of a race that forgets.” 

“ What! does the traitress presume to speak ? 
Let her learn to be silent! Slaves, drag her to 
the place of punishment. Pale-faced children of 
a stranger people, follow and see how Monon 
keeps her word.” 

“Unhand me!” said Silence, proudly. “I 
will go where I am bidden, it matters not where. 
I am ready for the hunting grounds of my peo- 
ple. The voice of the Great Spirit calls Silence 
away to the land of souls.” 

Monon swept majestically onward, and paused, 
ere long, in a spacious vault in which many a 
scene of cruelty had doubtless been witnessed. 
In the centre was a large cross fixed firmly in the 
earth, to the transverse portion of which strong 
cords were attached. Toward this ominous 
fixture Silence walked with unfaltering foot- 
steps. Lying her forehead against the vertical 
post, she quietly stretched her white, bared arms 
along the horizontal beam. 

“It is well,” said Monon. “ Slaves, wed the 
betrayer fast to the bloody husband she has 
chosen. Deal not daintily with the comely 
flesh. She is mine, and I will dispose of her 
valueless life as the nature of her crime merits.”’ 

“ Are you indeed a woman ’” cried Genevra. 
“Does the soft blood of my sex swell in your 
veins? Are you in truth a sister in the great 
family of man?’ 

“As you see,” returned Monon, quietly. 
“Had this false slave sinned against me only, I 
could have forgiven her; but she has sinned 
against the ineffable god I adore. I am but the 
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instrument of his vengeance. I stifle all human 
emotions in obeying the high behest of the Light 
of the Universe.” 

“ Beware, lest you mistake the blind prompt- 
ings of your own nature for the monitions of 
Deity,” Genevra replied. 

“To you, our religion is a sacred mystery; it 
is shut out from your unbelieving mind. Cease 
to intercede for one who would thwart the will of 
the beaming deity to whom you are consecrated.” 

“Nay, hear me, fair idolater; turn not away 
those dark eyes; unbend the sternness of those 
beautiful lips; be angelic in nature as in form,” 
Genevra continued, earnestly, approaching Mo- 
non with clasped and beseeching hands. 

The priestess regarded the eager supplicant 
more attentively. Genevra thought the fixed- 
ness of her lips softened a little, and the firmly 
pencilled lines of expression were less clearly 
defined. 

“Hear me,” Genevra added. “This poor 
child,’—pointing to Silence, whom the slaves 
were binding with remorseless rigor to the wood- 
en fixture—“is but a slave, and cannot be held 
to the responsibilities of a friend and equal.” 

“ The crime she has attempted is one held in 
abhorrence by my people and myself. She 
would have snatched the propitiatory offering 
from the consecrated altar, and robbed the sun of 
his‘victims—the most beautiful that he ever ab- 
sorbed into his adorable brightness. Is is sacri- 
lege! The slave must die.” 

“Woman of the pale skin,” said Silence, 
whose bared shoulders awaited the strokes of the 
torturers, “ waste not your words in pleading 
with one whose religion has transformed her into 
a child of Machinito the bad spirit. She is fiery 
like her god, and will burn me away in her 
wrath Let her waste my flesh in her furious 
zeal—let me perish in the rays of her anger; the 
Master of Life—the true, the great, the awful, 
will behold my agony and recompense my pain 
in the land of the blest—the sweet country away 
in the distant west, where the shades of my de- 
parted people dwell in eternal felicity.” 

Silence paused an instant, and then addressed 
Monon : 

“ Your god is but the plaything of mine. As 
a god, I revile and curse it; as alight held aloof 
in the hand of the Great Spirit, I hail its rising 
with joy and gratitude, and watch its descent in- 
to the western skies with wonder. Woman! I 
defy your deity to move out of his appointed 
course. I mock his power. I ask him to 
strike me dead with his rays !” 

She ceased speaking, that the defiance which 
she had hurled at the god of her mistress might 
have time to take effect. 


’ 








have no human feelings? Maidens, I have The woman turned from her herbs to Philip. 


struggled with them for years, in my office of | 
priestess of the sun. Iwas set apart forthe holy | 
offices of our religion when a child; and time 
has strengthened in me the faith of the Monte- 
zumas. As an instrument of our divinity, I am 
pitiless ; as a woman, I can weep at the suffer- 
ings of others.” 

“Years of ordeals have made you mad,” re- 
plied Genevra. ; 

“Mad!” repeated Monon, with a start, passing 
her hand across her forehead. 

“Fanaticism and madness are twin sisters,” 
resumed Genevra. 

“Maiden! maiden! I must not hear you. 
You will indeed dethrone reason. I have taken 
this life upon me, and I must not draw back. 
No, no! I must keep alive the religion of my 
fathers—revive the glory of my race—establish 
the ancient rites, and make the name of Monte- 
zuma heard among the nations. Down, doubt! 
Away, fear! Slaves, begone!’” 

The Indian slaves looked inquiringly at 
Silence. 

“Go! Leave her to me,” she said, in answer 
to her mute appeal. 

A moment later, and the slave, the priestess, 
and the ladies of Santa Maria were the only oc- 
cupants of the vault. The fvotsteps of the slaves 
died away in the distant passages. Monon stag- 
gered, stretched out her hands, and with a sigh, 
fell unconscious into the arms of Genevra. 

When the priestess again opened her eyes, she 
found her head pillowed tenderly on Genevra’s 
bosom, while Ernestine and Dolores were en- 
deavoring to restore the sluggish circulation by 
rubbing her hands, arms and brows. 

Silence, whom Zuba had released, was sitting 
moodily in a corner of the vault. Monon suf- 
fered the weary lids to fall over her humid orbs. 
The tide of conscious thought flowed slowly back. 
She recalled the scene through which she had 
just passed, and experienced a keen sense of em- 
barrassment and wounded pride when she realized 
the helplessness of her position, and the weak- 
ness (she considered it such) to which she had 
yielded. The dark blood mantled to her cheeks. 
She attempted to arise, but her limbs were too 
weak to obey her imperious will. 

“White maidens,” she said, in a faint voice, 
“you are the first of your race that have seen 
Monon yield to weakness. The earthy part of 
my being fails, but the divine fire of the mind 
still glows fervently within me. Think not that 
—that my soul is conquered, or my purpose 
shaken.” 

In defiance of her physical weakness, she 
spoke with the dignity of a queen in the midst of 





“Hooh!” she exclaimed, c¢ ptuously. 


her 





“He does not strike. He is deaf. He is power- 
less. He moves only when the arm of the Great 
Spirit hurls him across the skies. Woman, I 
laugh at the impotency of your god !” 

Monon pointed imperiously at the rods, beside 
which the most athletic of the slaves was stand- 
ing, who, seizing one, placed himself near 
Silence. 

“Slave,” said Monon, addressing him calmly, 
“cut this blasphemer into pieces with your rods.” 

Genevra sprang forward and threw her arms 
around Silence, and shielded her person with her 
own. 

“Take her away !’’ said the priestess. ‘ Gen- 
tly—do not harm so much as a hair of her head, 
for she belongs to the Sun.” 

Genevra’s protecting arms were forcibly disen- 
gaged from the form of Silence, who, with her 
forehead pressed against the cross, passively 
awaited her fate. Dolores, whose Spanish blood 
was now boiling with indignation, was about to 
take the place from which Genevra had been 
torn, but one of the slaves, anticipating her pur- 
pose, retained her. 

“Alco,” said Monon, speaking to the slave who 
held the rod in his brawny hand, “ your work is 
before you.” 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

Alco, holding the rod in his right hand, slowly 
drew it through his left as if to test its litheness 
and strength. Stepping back a pace or two, he 
measured the distance between himself and the 
heaving shoulders of Silence. The captives 
grew pale and nearly speechless with fear. Alco 
slowly raised the rod, and with the farthest sweep 
of his long arm cut the air. Genevra and Ernes- 
tine shrieked ; while Dolores and Zuba struggled 
to rush to the protection of the victim. The rod 
whistled with cruel velocity—but its force was 
suddenly stayed, and when Genevra expected to 
see the red blood leap from the quivering shoul- 
ders, it rested lightly and softly upon them.” 

“Strike!” commanded Monon, impatiently. 
“I would have this scene soon over.” 

Alco threw the rod upon the ground and fold- 
ed his arms upon his breast, which was now 
swelling with agitation. 

“Slave! what means this?” cried Monon, 
angrily. 

“She is of my blood. I will not raise my 
hand against her,” answered Alco, panting like 
a person who has taken violent exercise, beyond 
his power of endurance. 

“She rejected your love,” said Monon, strug- 
gling to maintain her calm dignity of manner. 

“T will not strike !” said Alco, contracting his 
dark brow. 

“Miserable worm, she scorned you!” added 
Monon. 

“T tell you I will not strike !”” retorted the In- 
dian, while great drops of perspiration rolled 
down his swart face. 

“ Faint-hearted fool! Disobedience is death,” 
returned the priestess, her eyes dilating with sup- 
pressed indiznation. 

“Cut me joint from joint—heap burning 
coals upon me! I wil! not strike!” answered 
Alco, with dogged determination. 

Monon did not immediately speak ; she walked 
slowly and haughtily across the vault, and, re- 
turning, stood confronting the ladies of Santa 
Maria. 

“ Women of the valley,” she began, anon, in 
a voice much changed, subdued, and almost 
mournful, “you look upon me as a monster un- 
worthy the name of woman. O, you know not 











the zeal that consumes me—that urges me on in 
the service of the god I worship. Think you I 
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“ There—there—release me. I—I—need not 
the ministrations of—of unbelievers,” resumed 
Monon, while her cheeks reddened at her own 
ingratitude. 

“It is not fitting that your attentions should 
approach to familiarity with a daughter of the 
Sun. Soft hearted barbarians, hope nothing 
from this.” 

“Singular being! you are but human flesh 
and blood, perverted by pride and misdirected 
zeal,” answered Genevra. 

“The Sun does not change his course, neither 
will I,” was the firm rejoinder. 

“Nay, you presume too much upon yourself! 
Are you not weak and powerless as an infant? 
Will your limbs confess obedience to your wish- 
es ?” replied Genevra. 

“ But the inner-self is strong, and goes on its 
way without faltering,” said the priestess. 

“Give place!” cried Zuba, who had been a si- 
lent but not uninterested listener. ‘“ Give place! 
I have words to say to this haughty and cruel 
girl.” 

Pushing Dolores and Ernestine somewhat un- 
ceremoniously away, Zuba threw herself upon 
her knees beside the priestess. 

“You talk like a queen; but here there are 
none to obey. Caramba! Do you not see that 
you are in our power? Valgate Dios! Has it 
entered your crazed head that we shall suffer you 
to escape ?” 

“ What !”’ exclaimed Monon, with a start. 

“Daughter of the Aztec—” 

“TI know nothing of the Aztec; I ama Monte- 
zuma,” interrupted Monon. 

“Daughter of the degenerate Aztec, my de- 
scent is as noble as yours, for the blood of a re- 
nowned war-chief circulates in my veins. Half 
of my life is derived from the red-race, compared 
with which the miserable Aztec is but the spar- 
row to the eagle. Woman, say your last prayers 
to the Sun, which you will behold no more.” 

Zuba placed a dagger at Monon’s breast, the 
tempered steel of which glittered and flashed in 
the torchlight like burnished silver. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FRANCISCA’S HUT. 


Patrip Matrorp finally awoke to a conscious- 
ness of existence. Looking about him, he ex- 
pected to see the canon where the encounter had 
taken place, the high wall of rocks and memen- 
toes of the fight, instead of which he beheld a 
small room, from which the light of day was 
nearly excluded. His vision growing familiar 
with the darkness, he was able to see a woman of 
middle age preparing medicines, which, he doubt- 
ed not, were for his own use and benefit. She 
was very plainly clad, but evidently one who, at 
a younger period of her life, could lay claim to 
considerable beauty. She had that resigned and 
chastened cast of countenance which is always 
the result of suffering. x 

Philip, having regarded this female some mo- 
ments, continued his seratiny of his surround- 
ings. He could see but very few articles of 
comfort in his circumscribed quarters, though the 
touch of woman was apparent in the arrange- 
ment of such things as the room contained. The 
col 





ch upon which he was lying was not very soft, 
but it was certainly cleaner than he could have 
expected to find in sucha locality. He felt weak 
and uncomfortable, but hastened to ask the most 
natural questions which the circumstances sug- 
gested. 


“Where am I? Where are my companions ? 
3 P 





How ended the fight ?” 








“You are in the mountains,” she answered. 
“You were brought to my house by Mateo Bal- 
seiro; of your friends I know nothing, and of 
the fight I am equally ignorant. I am glad to 
see you in your right mind again, senor.” 

“ Have I been long here?” he inquired. 

“You were brought here a little before noon, 
and it is now nearly dark, You are to remain 
till you recover.” 

This information was far from satisfactory to 
Malford, who was feverishly anxious to know 
how matters had terminated at the canon. 

*« When will Mateo return ?” he asked. 

“That is more than I can tell you. He left 
one of his mules, and went away upon the other ; 
and that, senor, is the extent of my knowledge.” 

“Do you live alone in these barbarous moun- 
tains?” 

“ Senor, at present I live here alone.” 

“And may I ask for what purpose you inhabit 
this solitude ?” 

“ You may ask, senor.” 

“T do ask.” 

“TI did not say that I should tell you, senor. 
It is a long story, young man—and if I were dis- 
posed to confide in one whom I never saw before, 
you are not in fitting plight to hear. Senor, be 
quiet, and do not perplex yourself. Anxiety 
will produce a fever. Drink this—it will make 
you sleep. In the morning we will hold further 
conversation.” 

Philip swallowed the potion which his prudent 
hostess proffered him, and very soon fell into a 
profound sleep. 

The sun was shining cheerfully into the hut 
when he awoke in the morning. The woman 
was absent. Feeling much better, he arose, 
dressed himself, and, opening the door, went out 
into the bracing mountain air. Hearing the 
murmur of « little brook, he directed his steps 
toward it, drank of its pure waters, and bathed 
his swollen face and head in the refreshing fluid. 
He kad scarcely finished his ablutions, when he 
saw his hostess approaching, attended by a 
young man clad in Indian style, armed with an 
escopeta, tomahawk and hunting-knife. She was 
manifestly surprised at seeing her patient abroad. 

“T expected,” she said, “it would be several 
days before you would be able to move about ; 
but here you are, up and walking, as if nothing 
had happened. Senor, this young man is my 
son.” 

Philip bowed to the young man, and remarked, 
“ This is a strange spot; it seems walled in by 

ins and i ible rocks.” 

“Tt has been, thus far, a place of security,” 
she answered. Then addressing her son, ‘“ Pablo, 
our guest has been long fasting. He is so well 
this morning that we must mend his fare. Bring 
some nice slices of the buck you shot not long 
ago. He has no fever, and it will put new life 
into his veins.” 

Pablo handed his mother his escopeta, and 
hastened to do as he was bidden. 

“A fine looking youth,” observed Philip. “I 
think I understood you to say that you occupied 
yonder hut alone?” 

“Pablo has been gone some days. He isoften 
absent, senor.” 

“‘As I have said, senora, he is a comely youth ; 
but his garb is not that of the civilized races ; 
though I confess it becomes him not ill.” 

“His manner of dressing is not, as you may 
incline to suppose, mere whim or idle fancy ; it 
has meaning and purpose.” 

“And what the meaning and purpose is, it is 
not mine to ask. It were far more fitting to 
thank you for your kindness.” 

“ You are welcome to such entertainment as it 
is in my power to offer.” 

“‘ How far may it be to Socorro ?”’ 

“Senor, I cannot accurately inform you.” 

“ You doubtless know nothing of the place ?” 

“You are mistaken ; I formerly lived there. 
It is now over twenty years since I was stolen 
from Socorro by a party of Indians calling them- 
selves descendants of Montezuma. Senor, mine 
is a painful history. Let us change the subject ; 
we will resume it at a more favorable time. 
There comes Pablo with the venison. Young 
man, seat yourself in the sunshine at the door of 
my poor hut, and talk with my son while I pre- 
pare breakfast.” 

Although Pablo proved quite companionable, 
Philip added little to his stock of knowledge re- 
specting their pursuits and their object in living 
in a place sosolitary. He learned, however, that 
the name of his hostess was Francisca, by which 
title only she wished to be known. In obedience 
to the strongly urged wishes of Francisca, he 
remained quietly at the hut during the day. 

Now it follows that the want of bodily employ- 
ment fills the mind with fancies—especially when 
one is exercised with harassing fears and chafes 
under restraint. It was a long and unhappy 
day to Philip. The image of Genevra was con- 
stantly before him. His excited imagination ex- 
aggerated all her perfections, and added to her 
loveliness all the charms of romance, To him 
she was something more than a mere woman. 
In the feverish laboratory of his brain he purged 
her of every taint of earthliness. She came out 
of his mental alembic the pure gold of female 
excellence. The unwelcome truth that she had 
scorned him would, notwithstanding his enthusi- 
asm, rise like an unsightly phantom before him; 
but, with lover’s infatuation, he framed a thousand 
flimsy excuses to palliate it. He tried hard and 
honestly to convince himself that there was really 
a wide gulf between them, made by her more :e- 
fined and angelic nature. He beheld himself 
but mortal dust and ashes, while she was of ce- 
lestial mould and composition, 





The continually recurring consciousness that 


Genevra Duverney was a captive among Savages, 





and he wounded and unable to fly to her aid, 
served to put him in a state of mind that could 
not reasonably be envied by any rational creature. 
It was Well that night came and brought him 
sleep; it soothed his teeming imagination and 
quieted his restive brain. 





He awoke to find himself alone, as on the 
previous morning, and, as then, he dressed him- 
self and left the hut. Again he bathed his face 
and head in the cooling waters of the brook. 
The sun was shining rarely; its rays fell pleas- 





antly upon the picturesque scenery around him. 


A little foot-path wound along by the brook, and 
he followed it. Thinking of Genevra, and lay- 
ing plans for her rescue, he became oblivious to 


his outer surroundings, and the hut of Senora | 


Francisca was, anon, left far behind. 
When, at length, he began to feel weary with 
the exercise of walking, he knew not in what di- 


rection to turn his steps to return. This was a | 
contingency as unpleasant as unexpected. It | 


had escaped his observation that the canada, or 
glen, was accessible by a narrow outlet which 
was masked by projecting abutments of rock. 
Philip gave himself but little uneasiness about 
the way he was to go back, believing a turn or 
two’ in this or that direction would set him right ; 


various discursive movements, he was mortified 
to discover that he was more bewildered than at 
first. The mountains that hemmed in the cana- 


da, with many others, were plainly in view; but | 


Malford felt his inability to climb them and de- 


scend the rugged sides, so he continued to search | 
for the masked and hidden path, doubting not | 
that success would finally reward his endeavors | 
—in which expectation he was mistaken. The | 
distance between him and the canada gradually | 


widened, and at the expiration of two hours he 
was not a little perplexed to discriminate between 
the mountains that surrounded it and others of 
the range. 

He was now obliged to pause and rest, and, 
contrary to his intention, fell asleep. He slept a 
long time, and awoke to see the sun past the me- 
tidian. He was hungry, and more confused than 
before he yielded to the power of slumber. It is 
avery good thing, when one is in a quandary 
and knows not what to do, to sit quietly down 
and reflect upon it, and examine the subject in 
all its aspects—which the young dragoon was 
trying his best to do, when he perceived a human 
figure about half a mile distant, to the task of 


following which he immediately addressed | 


himself. 

The unevenness of the way prevented him 
from keeping the man in view all of the time, 
and the agility of his movements promised to 
make the chase a long one; yet, by dint of 
strong will and youthful muscle, he gained so 
much upon the object of pursuit that he was able 
to recognize in him, Pablo the son of Francisca. 
He was strongly disposed to call to him at the 
top of his voice; but the habit of thinking twice, 
which he wished to encourage and strengthen, 
caused him to repress his intention, for there was 
apparent a stealthiness of movement on the part 
of Pablo that could not, at the nearer point of 
observation which he had attained, escape his 
notice. The youth seemed, in fact, to be dogging 
the steps of a party as yet unseen by him. Some- 
times Pablo threw himself flat upon the ground, 
at others screened himself for several minutes 
behind a rock or bush, finally going forward 
with the cat-like wariness of an Indian scout. 

Philip, scarcely knowing a valid reason for so 
doing, imitated the cautious movements of Pablo; 
nor had he long continued these evolutions when 
the object of the youth’s espionage became visi- 
ble, in the shape of an Indian with a long bow 
and a quiver of arrows slung across his back. 
His dress was much after the fashion of Pablo’s, 
though differing considerably from the garments 
worn by the Apaches and Navajoes. His man- 
ner of proceeding was extremely erratic, turning 
this way and that without apparent purpose, and 
pausing often, looking with an airof suspicion 
and curious inquiry toward every point of the 
compass. 

These curious operations were destined to test 
the patience and endurance of Malford to the ut- 
most. An hour or more was spent in scrambling 
after the parties, without arriving at a conclusion 
that threw any light upon the aim and object of 
either. A long distance of singularly wild and 
broken country was passed over in this stealthy 
and uncomfortable way. It certainly was near 
the middle of the afternoon, Philip judged, by 
the gnawing of his stomach and the cramped and 
fatigued state of his limbs, when, having toiled 
up the side of a mountain, the Indian suddenly 
raised himself erect, and disappeared down the 
opposite side at a fast run. 

Upon seeing this mancwuvre, Pablo hurried to 
the summit, and Philip saw him staring down- 
ward in a state of unalloyed wonder and disap- 
pointment. The game, whatever it might be, 
was now obviously ended, and Philip dragged 
himself up the remainder of the ascent as quick- 
ly as he could. The sound of his approach, 
which he did not attempt to disguise, instantly 
drew the regards of Pablo, whose astouvishment 
was greatly increased at beholding him. With- 
out noticing the young man, Malford fixed his 
attention upon the scene that presented in the 
valley below, where there were some forty huts 





and adobe houses, in the midst of which was a 
large and curiously shaped structure, from 
which arose high in air a dense column of smoke. 

While he was contemplating this unexpected | 
sight, he caught occasional glimpses of the Indian, 
who, still descending, and at a great distance, 
looked no larger than a half-grown boy. 

“ Maravilloso!”” exclaimed Pablo. ‘ Senor, 
how came you hither?” 

“In the same manner that you came,” replied 
Philip. 

“Did you follow—that is, did you watch me | 
particularly, or do we meet here by accident?” — | 

“I discovered you by accident, and followed 
you bydesign. My friend, I foolishly left the 
canada, or valley, this morning, and was soon 


e, 


lost. Wandering about awhile, I grew weary, 
sat down in the shade, and fell asleep. It was 


noon when I awoke. I resumed my search for 

your mother’s hut, and presently discovered you. 

Why did you dog the steps of the Indian?” 
Pablo looked at the questioner, stammered 


some incoherent words, and was evidently much | 
straitened for a suitable reply. 

“The question embarrasses you; let it pass. 
You can, perhaps, explain to me what I see in 
the valley at our feet ‘” 

“ You see there,” answered Pablo, “ the last of 
the Aztecs. That little village contains the sole 
remnant of a once powerful people. They call | 
themselves the children of Montezuma. That | 
structure from which you see the smoke ascend- | 


| 


| fellinto a dreamy slurn} 





ing, is the estufa, or oven, in which burns the 
eternal fire.” Pablo paused, and then added: 


| “These Aztecs alone, of all the Indian tribes, 


possess the secret of the Mountain of Gold.” 
“ The Mountain of Gold!” exclaimed Philip. 
“T have imprudently said it,” answered Pablo, 
“Fear nothing, good youth. I have heard of 
this fabulous mountain before.” 
“ Not fabulous,”’ returned Pablo, quickly. 
“What preof have you that there is such a 
wonder in the world !” Philip asked. 
“Many. These people never want for gold ; 
but they are careful of their secret. They make 
mysterious visits, and return loaded with the yel- 


low treasure. Senor, they know where there 
| is gold enough to enrich the world !” 
but at the expiration of an hour, after making | 


“It is strange,” said Philip, musingly. ‘ Ma- 


| teo Balseiro has told me of this ; he has talked of 


the Golden Valley, the Mountain of Gold, and 
other absurdities.” 

“ Maravilloso! You fill me with surprise, 
senor !”” 

“TI have not told the most incredible part; 
Mateo asserts that he has seen this amazing de- 
posit of precious ore.” 

“Santa Maria! Let but an Aztec hear him 
say so, and his life would not be worth a charge 
of powder and shot for my escopeta. Senor, my 
father was of these people; I mingle with them 
when I please, and am not unwelcome, because I 
never revile their religion; yet they would kill 
me, should I discover their great secret. Senor, 
listen to me, and do not betray me. I have 
watched these singular people four years in their 
secret expeditions—in their goings and comings, 
but have not unveiled the mighty secret.” 

“Ts your faith,’ asked Philip, approaching 
Pablo, “still unshaken? Is the story—by who- 
ever whispered—of the Mountain of Gold yet a 
vivid reality ?”” 

“Real as this pile of carth on which we are 
standing,” returned Pablo. 

“It would be an attainment to find it,” said 
Philip, with a sigh, while his thoughts reverted 
to Genevra Duverney. 

“Attainment! you speak truly. I have de- 
voted my life to it! I ponder upon it days; I 
dream of it nights.” 

“And wherefore? Is it simply to enrich 
yourself?” 

Pablo turned reproachfully toward Malford. 

“Senor, you ask the reason of this ceaseless 
effort. I will tell you. It is for my mother. 
To place her again in the sphere where she was 
born, and which she was fitted by nature and 
education to adorn, I would willingly spend every 
hour of my life. Senor, I adore my mother. 
She has suffered—she has been a captive—her 
history is wonderful.” 

“Good youth, if aught n oe were wanting to 
secure my confidence, it was the declaration you 
have made respecting your mother. He who 
tenderly and truly loves his mother can never be 
a villain.” 

“Senor, we should be friends. But I did not 
answer a question you asked me. I will do so 
now, for I no longer doubt your honor. You 
wished to know why I watched the Indian ; it 
was because I believed he was going secretly to 
the Mountain of Gold. You can now compre 
hend my strange movements—my slow and cau- 
tious steps, my sudden falls to the ground, my 
crawling, dodging and creeping. But, mi Dios! 
you must be ready to faint with hunger and fa- 
tigue. I beg that you will forgive my thought- 
lessness, senor. Here, drink from my flask and 
eat from my knapsack. Sit down—sit down at 
once; my neglect is unpardonable.” 

Philip was glad to avail himself of his offer, 
for his stomach was making imperious demands, 
and he was suffering the exhaustion consequent 
upon too much exertion. 

“So this is the last hiding-place of the dwarfed 
and wasted Aztec,” he said, when he had takena 
refreshing draught from Pablo’s flask. ‘Is it 
true that the eternal fires have never been extin- 
guished ?” 

“Tn all their flights and wanderings, they have 
sacredly guarded the eternal fires. When they 
fled from the fortified town where they dwelt not 
many years ago (driven thence by a band of In- 
dians), they carried with them the consecrated 
flame which now burns in yonder estufiz.”” 

“Their cruel rites, I suppose, ceased with the 
decline of their power.” 

“Not entirely. Some of the ancient forms 
are still kept up. There is yet among them a 
priestess of the sun—the most beautiful being 
my eyes ever beheld. She is queenly in her dig- 
nity, angelic in physical loveliness, imperious in 
will, lofty in her aspirations, an enthusiast in her 
religion.” 

“The picture is highly colored,” observed 
Philip, smiling ineredulously. 

“ Look upon her but once, senor, and you will 
be ready to change yourreligion. She is herself 
more an object of worship than the effulgent orb 
she adores. I have heard that this lovely entha- 
siast, ‘assisted by Altamaha the chief, is about to 
revive the awful rites of the ancient stock.” 

“ Human sacrifices ?” exclaimed Philip. 

“Yes,” returned Pablo, mournfully ; “ such is 
her terrible purpose, acting under the mandates 
of a cruel religion, with torturing self-denial.” 





“Will their sacrifices, should they really pro- 


| ceed to such a startling rite, be selected from 


their own diminishe2 numbers 7” 
“ That is a subject that gives me some uneasi- 
ness. None save th 


degmed fitting offer 


ost beautiful maidens are 






These victims need 
not necessarily be voluntary sacrifices ; those of 
another faith and nation may die upon their 
golden altars. Senor, I have suspicions thet fill 
me with horror. jut vou are weary. Lie down 
and sleep till dark ; then we will return home.” 


Pablo sat and watched the vonng soldier till he 





—haunted by the image 


of the beautifal pricstess—which he had not the 


| heart to disturb, until an hour after the set of sun 


“Awake, my friend, an! look down into the 
valley 





” he said, arousing him by a friendly touch. 





Philip arose, looked down the mountain, and 
with a feel 





fad 


gof awe saw the eternal fires flam- 
ing up wildly against the skies. 
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BOX AND COX | hats 
| Sot 
BY ARISTIDES JINX | and 
| it 
Tur room occupied by Mr Cox in Mrs Rat | 
Bouncer’s lodging house, was a very respectable | lots 
thongh plainly furnished apartment, containing, way 
at eight o’clock one winter's morning, a bed, | son 
several chairs, a table, two closet doors, and | wha 
Mr. Cox. ‘The latter article was, at the time, in | Now 
his shirt sleeves, with a smal! mirror in his hand, | forg: 
savagely contemplating the top of his head, | Cox 
which, for the length and luxuriance of its | peo! 
auburn locks, strongly re embled a rat's back | pro 
Physically, Mr. Cox was no great shakes; | pun 
but in his capac ity and ability for just indignation ner 
and resentment, he was a shake of the first class. | the 
The bowels of compassion appertaining to Mr ent 
Cox were, on the morning in question, power s 
fully agitated, and he poured forth vials—nay, | whi 
jugs of wrath upon the head of his unfortunate | cles 
barber with a looseness that was almost sublime pak 
“T've half a mind to register an oath that I'll med 
never have my hair cut again,” he fiercely ejac- | has 
ulated, as he squinted at himself in the mirror | pap: 
and passed his hand back and forth over the mA 
shoe brush which he was pleased to denominate | Mrs 
his scalp. “T look as if I had been cropped for “Ss 
the militia!’ Aud I was particularly emphatic | front 
in my instructions to the hair-dresser only to cut | Bor 
the ends off. He must have thought I meant the | it ri 
ends nearest my head! Never mind—TI sha’n’t | tent 
meet anybody to care about so early, Eight | gol 
o'clock, I declare! T haven’t a moment to lose kad 
Fate has placed me with the most punctual, par hun 
ticular and peremptory of hatters, and I must : 
fulfil my destiny. Who can that be knocking ? | ture 
Come in! Open locks, whoever knocks ” is \ 
“ Good morning, Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, | sta) 
opening the door, and entering the room on the | #tai 
strength of the invitation. “I hope you slept " 
comfortably, Mr. Cox!” tur 


“T can’t say I did, Mrs. B.,” rejoined Cox, 
snappishly. “I should feel obliged to you, if 
you could accommodate me with a more pro- 
tuberant bolster, Mrs. B. The one I’ve got now 
seems to me to have about a handfal and a half 
of feathers at each end, and nothing whatever in 
the middle.” 

“Anything to accommodate you, Mr. Cox,” 
said Mrs. Bouncer, pleasantly. ‘ Why, I do 
declare, you've had your hair cut!” 

“Cut? echoed Cox. “It strikes me I’ve had 
it mowed! I's very kind of you to mention it, 
but I’m sufficiently convinced of the absurdity 
of my personal appearance already. By the by, 
Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call your attention to a 
fact that has been evident to me for some time 
past—and that is, that my coals go remarkably 
fast; nor is it the case with the coals only, Mrs. 
Bouncer, but I’ve lately observed a gradual and 
steady increase of evaporation among my can- 
dles, wood, sugar, and lucifer matches.” 

“Lar, Mr. Cox! you surely don’t suspect 
me?” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, with much ap- 
parent surprise. 

“T don’t say Ido, Mrs. B.; only I wish you 
distinctly to understand that I don’t believe it is 
the cat.” 

“Ts there anything else you've got to grumble 
about, sir?” she asked, indignantly. 

“Grumble!” repeated Cox, severely. ‘ Mrs 
Bouncer, do you possess such athing as a dic 


tionary? No? Then I'll lend you one —and ff 


you turn to the letter Gi, you ll find: ‘Grumble, 
verb neuter—to complain without a cause.’ Now 


that’s not my case, Mrs B. ; and now that we're 
upon the subject, I wish to know how it is that I 


frequently find my apartment fall of smoke !” 
“ Why—I—suppose—the chimney—” 
“The chimney doesn’t smoke tobacco,” re 


torted Mr. Cox, suspiciously, ‘I'm speaking 


of tobaccosmoke, Mm. B I hope, Mrs 


Bouncer, you're not guilty of cheroots or 
Cubas, nor partial to a pipe? Then how is it 


that the thing is to be accounted for?” 


“Why—” hesitated Mrs. Bouncer, in quite a 


flutter; “I suppose—yes—that must be it—"’ 

“At present I amentirely of your opinion—be 
cause I haven’t the most distant particle of ar 
idea what you mean,” 


“Why, the gentleman who has got the attic 
is hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth, and 


there he sits, with his feet on the mantel-piece—’ 
“The mantelpiece!” interrupted Mr. Cox 
with the air of a remarkably knowing lawye 


bullying a witness. ‘ That strikes me as being 
a considerable stretch, either of your imagine 
tion, Mrs. B., or the gentleman's legs. 1 pre- 


sume you mean the fender or the hob 1’ 


“Sometimes one, sometimes t’other Well, 


there he sits for hours, and puffs away into th 


fireplace.” 


“Then you mean to say,” cross questioned 
Cox, “that this gentleman's smoke, instead of 
emulating the example of all other sorts of 
smoke, and going up the chimney, thinks proper 


to affect a singularity by taking the contrar 


direction—eh? I suppose the individual you are 


speaking of is the same individual that I inva 


riably meet coming up #taire when I'm goin 
down, and going down stairs when I'm comin 


up; from the appearance of his outward man, 


should unhesitatingly set him down asa gentle 


man connected with the printing interest 


“ Yes, sir—and a very respectable young gen 


tleman he is,” returned Mre. Bouncer, evidently 


much relieved, as she saw her lodyer go toware 
the door. “ You'll be back at the usual time, 


suppose, rir io 
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“ Yes—nine o'clock. You needn't light my | 
fire in fature Mre. B—F'll do it myeelf Joon't 


forget the bolster And I say, Bouncer,” 


added, patting his bead back inty the room," ¥« 


may order a half penny's worth of milk—aend be | 


good enough to let it stand I wish the eres 
to accumulate.” And Mr, Cox vanished 

“ He's gone at last 1" 
hastening to put the room in order “I decla 
I wax all in @ tremble for fear Mr. Box wou 
come in before Mr. Cox went out. Lackil 
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ing, is the estufa, or oven, in which burns the 
eternal fire.” Pablo paused, and then added: 
“These Aztecs alone, of all the Indian tribes, 
possess the secret of the Mountain of Gold.” 

“The Mountain of Gold!” exclaimed Philip. 

“T have imprudently said it,” answered Pablo, 

“Fear nothing, good youth. I have heard of 
this fabulous mountain before.” 

“ Not fabulous,” returned Pablo, quickly. 

“What proof have you that there is such a 
wonder in the world?” Philip asked. 

“Many. These people never want for gold ; 
but they are careful of their secret. They make 
mysterious visits, and return loaded with the yel- 
low treasure. Senor, they know where there 
is gold enough to enrich the world !” 

“It is strange,” said Philip, musingly. ‘“ Ma- 
teo Balseiro has told me of this; he has talked of 
the Golden Valley, the Mountain of Gold, and 
other absurdities.” 

“ Maravilloso ! 
senor !” 

“TI have not told the most incredible part; 
Mateo asserts that he has seen this amazing de- 
posit of precious ore.” 

“Santa Maria! Let but an Aztec hear him 
say 80, and his life would not be worth a charge 
of powder and shot for my escopeta. Senor, my 
father was of these people; I mingle with them 
when I please, and am not unwelcome, because I 
never revile their religion; yet they would kill 
me, should I discover their great secret. Senor, 
listen to me, and do not betray me. I have 
watched these singular people four years in their 
secret expeditions—in their goings and comings, 
but have not unveiled the mighty secret.” 

“Is your faith,’ asked Philip, approaching 
Pablo, “still unshaken? Is the story—by who- 
ever whispered—of the M of Gold yet a 
vivid reality ?”” 

“Real as this pile of carth on which we are 
standing,” returned Pablo. 

“It would be an attainment to find it,” said 
Philip, with a sigh, while his thoughts reverted 
to Genevra Duverney. 

“Attainment! you speak truly. I have de- 
voted my life to it! I ponder upon it days; I 
dream of it nights.” 

“And wherefore? Is it simply to enrich 
yourself ?”” 

Pablo turned reproachfully toward Malford. 

“Senor, you ask the reason of this ceaseless 
effort. I will tell you. It is for my mother. 
To place her again in the sphere where she was 
born, and which she was fitted by nature and 
education to adorn, I would willingly spend every 
hour of my life. Senor, I adore my mother. 
She has suffered—she has been a captive—her 
history is wonderful.” 

“Good youth, if aught n.o-e were wanting to 
secure my confidence, it was the declaration you 
have made respecting your mother. He who 
tenderly and truly loves his mother can never be 
a villain.” 

“Senor, we should be friends. But I did not 
answer a question you asked me. I will do so 
now, for I no longer doubt your honor. You 

' wished to know why I watched the Indian; it 

| was because I believed he was going secretly to 

| the Mountain of Gold. You can now compre- 

| hend my strange movements—my slow and cau- 
tious steps, my sudden falls to the ground, my 

crawling, dodging and creeping. But, mi Dios! 
you must be ready to faint with hunger and fa- 
tigue. I beg that you will forgive my thought- 
lessness, senor. Here, drink from my flask and 
eat from my knapsack. Sit down—sit down at 
once; my neglect is unpardonable.” 

Philip was glad to avail himself of his offer, 

' for his stomach was making imperious demands, 
and he was suffering the exhaustion consequent 
upon too much exertion. 

“So this is the last hiding-place of the dwarfed 
and wasted Aztec,” he said, when he had takena 
refreshing draught from Pablo’s flask. “Is it 
true that the eternal fires have never been extin- 
guished ?” 

“In all their flights and wanderings, they have 

| sacredly guarded the eternal fires. When they 

| fled from the fortified town where they dwelt not 
many years ago (driven thence by a band of In- 

| dians), they carried with them the consecrated 


You fill me with surprise, 
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“Their cruel rites, I suppose, ceased with the 
decline of their power.” 

“Not entirely. Some of the ancient forms 
are still kept up. There is yet among them a 
priestess of the suan—the most beautiful being 
my eyes ever beheld. She is queenly in her dig- 


will, lofty in her aspirations, an enthusiast in her 
religion.” 

“The picture is highly colored,” observed 
Philip, smiling incredulously. 

“ Look upon her but once, senor, and you will 
be ready to change yourreligion. She is herself 
more an object of worship than the effulgent orb 
she adores. I have heard that this lovely enthu- 
siast, ‘hssisted by Altamaha the chief, is about to 
revive the awful rites of the ancient stock.” 

“ Human sacrifices ?” exclaimed Philip. 

“Yes,” returned Pablo, mournfully ; “ such is 
her terrible purpose, acting under the mandates 
of a cruel religion, with torturing self-denial.” 

“ Will their sacrifices, should they really pro- 
ceed to such a Startling rite, be selected from 
their own diminished numbers ?” 






“That is a subject that gives me some uneasi- 
ness. None save the most beautiful maidens are 
degmed fitting offerings. These victims need 
not necessarily be voluntary sacritices ; those of 
another faith and nation may die upon their 
golden altars. Senor, I have suspicions thet fill 
me with horror. But you are weary. Lie down 
and sleep till dark ; then we will return home.” 

Pablo sat and watched the young soldier till he 
fell into a dreamy slumber—haunted by the image 
of the beautiful priestess—which he had not the 
heart to disturb, until an hour after the set of sun. 

“Awake, my friend, and look down into the 
valley,” he said, arousing him by a friendly touch. 

Philip arose, looked down the mountain, and 
with a feeling of awe saw the eternal fires flam- 
ing up wildly against the skies, 
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BOX AND COX. 
BY ARISTIDES JINX. 


Tue room occupied by Mr. Cox in Mrs. 
Bouncer’s lodging-house, was a very respectable 
though plainly furnished apartment, containing, 
at eight o’clock one winter’s morning, a bed, 
several chairs, a table, two closet doors, and 
Mr. Cox. The latter article was, at the time, in 
his shirt sleeves, with a small mirror in his hand, 
savagely contemplating the top of his head, 
which, for the length and luxuriance of its 
auburn locks, strongly resembled a rat’s back. 

Physically, Mr. Cox was no great shakes; 
but in his capacity and ability for just indignation 
and resentment, he was a shake of the first class. 
The bowels of compassion appertaining to Mr. 
Cox were, on the morning in question, power- 
fully agitated, and he poured forth vials—nay, 
jugs of wrath upon the head of his unfortunate 
barber with a looseness that was almost sublime. 

“T've half a mind to register an oath that I’ll 
never have my hair cut again,” he fiercely ejac- 
ulated, as he squinted at himself in the mirror 
and passed his hand back and forth over the 
shoe brush which he was pleased to denominate 
his scalp. ‘TI look as if I had been cropped for 
the militia!’ And I was particularly emphatic 
in my instructions to the hair-dresser only to cut 
the ends off. He must have thought I meant the 
ends nearest my head! Never mind—I sha’n’t 
meet anybody to care about so early. Eight 
o’clock, I declare! I haven’t a moment to lose. 
Fate has placed me with the most punctual, par- 
ticular and peremptory of hatters, and I must 
fulfil my destiny. Who can that be knocking ? 
Come in! Open locks, whoever knocks.’’ 

“ Good morning, Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
opening the door, and entering the room on the 
strength of the invitation. ‘I hope you slept 
comfortably, Mr. Cox !” 

“T can’t say I did, Mrs. B.,” rejoined Cox, 
snappishly. “I should feel obliged to you, if 
you could accommodate me with a more pro- 
tuberant bolster, Mrs. B. The one I’ve got now 
seems to me to have about a handful and a half 
of feathers at each end, and nothing whatever in 
the middle.” 

“Anything to accommodate you, Mr. Cox,” 
said Mrs. Bouncer, pleasantly. ‘“ Why, I do 
declare, you’ve had your hair cut!” 

“Cut? echoed Cox. ‘It strikes me I’ve had 
it mowed! I:’s very kind of you to mention it, 
but I’m sufficiently convinced of the absurdity 
of my personal appearance already. By-the-by, 
Mrs. Bouncer, I wish to call your attention to a 
fact that has been evident to me for some time 
past—and that is, that my coals go remarkably 
fast; nor is it the case with the coals only, Mrs. 
Bouncer, but I’ve lately observed a gradual and 
steady increase of evaporation among my can- 
dles, wood, sugar, and lucifer matches.” 

“Lar, Mr. Cox! you surely don’t suspect 
me?” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, with much ap- 
parent surprise. 

“T don’t say Ido, Mrs. B.; only I wish you 
distinctly to understand that I don’t believe it is 
the cat.” 

“Ts there anything else you’ve got to grumble 
about, sir?” she asked, indignantly. 

“Grumble!” repeated Cox, severely. ‘ Mrs. 
Bouncer, do you possess such athing as a dic- 
tionary? No? Then I'll lend you one —and if 
you turn to the letter G., you'll find: ‘Grumble, 
verb neuter—to complain without a cause.’ Now 
that’s not my case, Mrs. B. ; and now that we’re 
upon the subject, I wish to know how it is that I 
frequently find my apartment full of smoke ?” 

“ Why—I—suppose—the chimney—” 

“The chimney doesn’t smoke tobacco,” re- 
torted Mr. Cox, suspiciously. “I’m speaking 
of tobacco-smoke, Mrs. B. I hope, Mrs. 
Bouncer, you’re not guilty of cheroots or 
Cubas, nor partial to a pipe? Then how is it 
that the thing is to be accounted for?” 

“Why—” hesitated Mrs. Bouncer, in quite a 
flutter; “I suppose—yes—that must be it—” 

“At present I amentirely of your opinion—be- 
cause I haven’t the most distant particle of an 
idea what you mean.” 

“Why, the gentleman who has got the attic 
is hardly ever without a pipe in his mouth, and 
there he sits, with his feet on the mantel-piece—” 

“The mantel-piece!” interrupted Mr. Cox, 
with the air of a remarkably knowing lawyer 
bullying a witness. ‘That strikes me as being 
a considerable stretch, either of your imagina- 


tion, Mrs. B., or the gentleman’s legs. I pre- 
sume you mean the fender or the hob ?” 
“Sometimes one, sometimes t’other. Well, 


there he sits for hours, and puffs away into the 
fireplace.” 

“Then you mean to say,” cross questioned 
Cox, ‘‘that this gentleman’s smoke, instead of 
emulating the example of all other sorts of 
smoke, and going up the chimney, thinks proper 
to affect a singularity by taking the contrary 
direction—eh? I suppose the individual you are 
speaking of is the same individual that I inva- 
riably meet coming up stairs when I’m going 
down, and going down stairs when I’m coming 
up; from the appearance of his outward man, I 
should unhesitatingly set him down as a gentle- 
man connected with the printing interest.” 

“ Yes, sir—and a very respectable young gen- 
tleman he is,’ returned Mrs. Bouncer, evidently 
much relieved, as she saw her lodger go towards 
the door. ‘ You'll be back at the usual time, I 
suppose, sir ?”” 

“Yes—nine o’clock. You needn’t light my 
fire in fature Mrs. B—I’ll do it myself. Don't 
forget the bolster. And I say, Bouncer,” he 
added, putting his head back into the room,“ you 
may order a half-penny’s worth of milk—and be 
good enough to let it stand. I wish the cream 
to accumulate.’””, And Mr. Cox vanished. 

“He’s gone at last !” ejaculated Mrs. Bouncer, 
hastening to put the room in order ‘I declare 
I was all in a tremble for fear Mr. Box would 
come in before Mr. Cox went out. Luckily, 
they’ve never met yet—and what’s more, they’re 
not likely to do so; for Mr. Box is hard at work 





* Founded on the popular farce thus entitled. 


at a newspaper office all night, and doesn’t come 
home till morning—and Mr. Cox is busy making 
hats all day, and doesn’t come home till night. 
So that I’m getting double rent for my room, 
and neither of my lodgers is any the wiser for 
it. It was a capital idea of mine—that it was ! 
But I haven’t an instant to lose. First of all, 
let me put Mr. Cox’s things out of Mr. Box’s 
way. I really must beg Mr. Box not to smoke 
so much. I was so dreadfully puzzled to know 
what to say, when Mr. Cox spoke about it! 
Now, then, to make the bed—and don’t let me 
forget that what’s the head of the bed for Mr. 
Cox, becomes the foot of the bed for Mr. Box— 
people’s tastes differso!” And Mrs. Bouncer 
proceeded to flounce over the bed-tick, and 
punch up the pillows in the most scientific man- 
ner imaginable ; and she had hardly completed 
the performance, when the door opened, giving 
entrance to her other lodger, Mr. Box. 

“Good morning, Mr. Box!” she simpered, 
whisking a tattered duster over the various arti- 
cles of furniture. “ Why, I declare you're quite 
pale in the face this morning—are you ill?” 
“What color would you have a man be, who 
has been setting up long leaders for a daily 
paper all night?” snappishly inquired Box. 
“But then you’ve all day to yourself!” said 
Mrs. Bouncer, bustling about the room. 

“So it seems!” returned Box, sternly con- 
fronting his hostess. ‘Far be it from me, 
Bouncer, to hurry your movements, but I think 
it right to acquaint you with my immediate in- 
tention of divesting myself of my garments and 
going to bed.” 

“O, Mr. Box!” exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
hurrying towards the door. 

“Stop!” ejaculated Box, arresting her depar- 
ture. ‘Can you inform me who the individual 
is whom I invariably encounter going down 
stairs when I am coming up, and coming up 
stairs when I am going down ?” 

“‘O—yes—the gentleman in the attic, sir,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, in some confusion. 

“There’s nothing particularly remarkable 
about him, except his hats,” continued Mr. Box. 
“T meet him in all sorts of hats—white hats and 
black hats—hats with broad brims, and hats with 
narrow biims—hats with naps, and hats without 
naps—in short, I have come to the conclusion 
that he must be individually and professionally 
associated with the hatting interest.” 

“Yes, sir. And, by-the-by, Mr. Box, he 
begged me to request you, as a particular favor, 
that you would not smoke quite so much ?” 

“ Did he ?” rejoined Box, sarcastically. “Then 
you may tell the gentle hatter, with my compli- 
ments, that if he objects to the effluvia of to- 
bacco, he had better domesticate himself in some 
adjoining parish.” 

“@O, Mr. Box! You surely wouldn’t deprive 
me of a lodger?’ exclaimed Mrs. Bouncer, 
pathetically. 

“Tt would come to precisely the same thing, 
Bouncer, because if I detect the slightest attempt 
to put my pipe out, I at once give you warning 
that I shall give you warning at once.” 

“Well, Mr. Box,” said Mrs. Bouncer, resign- 
edly, as she turned to depart, ‘do you want 
anything more of me?” 

“On the contrary, I’ve had quite enough of 
you,” he returned, closing the door after her. 
“Tt’s quite extraondinary,” he continued, “the 
trouble I always have to get rid of that vener- 
able female! She knows I’m up all night, and 
yet she seems to set her face against my indulg- 
ing in a horizontal position by day. Now let me 
see: Shall I take my nap before I swallow my 
breakfast, or shall I take my breakfust before I 
swallow my nap—I mean, shall I swallow my 
nap befure—no—never mind! I’ve got a rasher 
of bacon somewhere. I’ve the most distinct and 
vivid recollection of having purchased a rasher 
of bacon—O, here it is !”’ he continued, drawing 
a paper parcel and a penny roll from his pocket. 
“ The next thing is to light the fire. Where are 
my lucifers? Now, ’pon my life, this is too bad 
of Bouncer—this is, by several degrees, too bad 
of Bouncer! I had a whole box full three days 
ago, and now there’s only one. I’m perfectly 
aware that she purloins my coals and my candles 
and my sugar; but I did think—O yes, I did 
think that my lucifers would be sacred! Then 
there’s that candle! Now I should like to ask 
any unprejudiced person or persons their opinion 
touching that candle. In the first place, a can- 
dle is an article I don’t require, because I’m only 
at home in the daytime—and I bought this candle 
on the first of May, calenlating that it would 
last me three months, and here’s one week not 
half over, and the candle’s three parts gone ! 

“Mrs. Bouncer has been using my gridiron,” 
said Mr. Box, indignantly, as, after lighting his 
fire, he held that implement to his nose. “The 
last article of consumption that I cooked upon it 
was a pork chop, and now it is powerfully im- 
pregnated with the odor of red herrings. How 
sleepy I am, to be sure!” he continued, with a 
yawn, as he placed the gridiron upon the fire and 
laid his rasher of bacon upor it. “I'd indulge 

myself with a nap, if there was anybody here to 
superintend the turning of my bacon. Perhaps 
it will turn itself. I must lie down—so here 
goes!” And throwing himself upon the bed, 
he drew the curtains round him and was almost 
instantly asleep. 

For several minutes the bacon continued to 
frizzie gently on the fire, and Mr. Box slumbered 
sweetly in his bed, when presently open came the 
door and in bounced Mr. Cox. 

“Well, wonders will never cease!’ he ex- 

age of meat from 
“ Con- 





claimed, fishing a small pack 
his pocket and laying*it upon the table 3 
scious of being eleven minutes and a half behind 
time, I was sneaking into the shop ina state of 
considerable excitement, when my 
employer, with a smile of extreme benevolence 
*Cox, I 
sha’n’t want you today—yon can have a hol- 
iday.’ Visions of pleasure quite bewildered me 
as I returned homeward, and a day of happiness 
I am resolved to have. However, I must have 
my breakfast first-—that will give me time to re- 


venerable 


on his aged countenance, said to me: 





flect. I’ve bought a mutton chop—so I sha’n't 
want any dinner. Good gracious! I’ve forgot 
the bread! Hallo! what’s this?” he suddenly 


exclaimed, as he caught sight of the bread Box 











had left upon the table. “A roll, I declare! 
Come, that’s lucky! Now, then, to light the 
fire. Hullo! why the fire is lighted! Where’s 
the gridiron? On the fire, I declare! And 
what’s that on it?—bacon? Bacon itis! Well, 
now, on my life, there’s a quiet coolness about 
Mrs. Bouncer’s proceedings that’s almost amus- 
ing. She takes my last lucifer—my coals and 
my gridiron, to cook her breakfast by! No, no— 
I can’t stand this! Come ont of that!” And 
poking a fork into the bacon, he transferred it to 
a plate, and placed the mutton chop upon the 
gridiron. ‘ Now, then, for my breakfast things,” 
he added, going into one of the closets and 
slamming the door violently after him. 

“Come in, if it’s you, Mrs. Bouncer—you 
needn’t be afraid!” said Mr. Box, putting his 
head out from between the bed-curtains,awakened 
by the noise. “I wonder how long I’ve been 
asleep! Goodness gracious—my bacon!” he 
exclaimed, leaping off the bed and running to 
the fireplice. ‘ Hullo, what’s this? A chop? 
Whose chop? Mrs. Bouncer’s, I’ll be bound! 
She thought to cook her breakfast while I was 
asleep—with my coals, too—and my gridiron! 
Ha, ha! But where’s my bacon? Here it is, on 
the table! Well, on my life, Bouncer’s going it ! 
And shall I curb my indignation? Shall I falter 
in my vengeance? No!’ And digging the 
fork into the chop, he opened a window and 
threw it into the street. “So much for Bouncer’s 
breaxfast! And now for my own!” he added, 
replacing his bacon upon the gridiron, and going 
into a closet upon the opposite side of the room 
from that which Cox had entered, the door of 
which he closed with a bang. 

“Come in—come in!” said Cox, alarmed by 
the noise, and coming out of his closet with the 
breakfast things, which he placed upon the table. 
“O goodness—iny chop!’ he exclaimed, recol- 
lecting his breakfast and running to the fireplace. 
“Hullo! what’s this? The bacon again! O 
pooh! Zounds—confound it—dash it—I can’t 
stand this!’ And poking a fork into the bacon, 
he sent it flying through the window, when turn 
ing to find his chop, he encountered Box coming 
out of his cupboard with his tea-things. 

“Who are you, sir?” he demanded, when 
they had for several minutes contemplated cach 
other in silence. 

“Tf you come to that—who are you?” said 
Box, placing his tea-things on the table. 

“Tt’s the printer!” muttered Cox, after 
another and more minute survey. ‘Go to your 
attic, sir!” 

“ My attic!” retorted Box. ‘“ Your attic, sir!” 

“Printer,” said Cox, in a low, determined 
tone, “I shall do you a frightful injury, if you 
don’t instantly leave my apartment!” 

“ Your apartment?” returned Box. ‘“ You 
mean my apartment, you contemptible hatter!” 

“Your apartment? Ha, ha—come I like 
that!” exclaimed Cox, taking a piece of paper 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Look here, sir! Mrs. Boun- 
cer’s receipt for the last week’s rent, sir!’ 

“« Ditto, sir !’’ shouted Box, producing a similar 
piece of paper and holding it close to Cox’s face. 

“Mrs. Bouncer!” vociferated both gentlemen, 
rushing to the door, where they found that lady, 
who had evidently been listening. 

“O dear, gentlemen, don’t be angry !” sobbed 
Mrs. Bouncer, in reply to their mutual and sav- 
age demands for an explanation. “ But you see 
this gentleman ’”’—pointing to Box—“ only being 
at home in the daytime, and that gentleman ”’— 
pointing to Cox—‘“ only being at home at night, 
I thought I might venture, until my little back 
second floor room was ready—” 

“ When will your little back second floor room 
be ready ?” inquired both, eagerly. 

“Pil try if I can get it ready in an hour,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bouncer, making for the door. 
“Now do keep your tempers, gentlemen.” 

“What a disgusting position!” ejaculated 
Cox, walking rapidly to and fro across the floor. 

“Will you allow me to observe,” remarked 
Box, who had seated himself in a chair and fol- 
lowed the movements of his companion—“ will 
you allow me to observe, if you have not had 
any exercise today, you’d better go out and 
take it.” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort, sir,” replied 
Cox, shortly, and also seating himself. 

“Although we are doomed to occupy ihe same 
room fur a few hours longer, I don’t see any 
necessity of our cutting each other’s throats, sir,” 
observed Box, after an interval of silence, in a 
more gentle tone than he had hitherto employed. 

“Not at all,” returned Cox, quite pleasantly. 
“Tt’s an operation that I should decidedly ob- 
ject to.” 

“And, after all, I’ve no violent animosity to 
you, sir.” 

“ Nor have I any rooted antipathy to you, sir,” 
rejoined Cox, hitching his chair rather near his 
companion. 

“ Have you been to the opera, sir?” inquired 
Box, by way of kecping up the conversation, as 
he hitched his chair a little nearer. 

“No, sir. My wife—that is, my intended 
wife—wouldn’t let me.” 

“Then you have an intended wife?’ said 
Box, shaking hands with his companion. “ Sir, 
I congratulate you.” 

“ Thank ye,”’ rejoined Cox, with a deep sigh. 
“ You needn’t disturb yourself, sir,” he added, 
seeing Box about to get up. 
here ; she happens to be the proprietor of a con- 
siderable number of bathing machines—” 

“Ha! where?” exclaimed Box, with much 
earnestness, as he grasped his companion’s arm. 

“At a favorite watering place. 
you are !” 

“Not at all. Well?” returned Box, eagerly. 

“Consequently in the bathing season,” con- 
tinued Cox, “ which luckily is rather a long one, 
we see but little of each other; 


“She wont come 


How curious 


but as that is 
now over, I um daily indulging in the expecta- 
tion of being blessed with the sight of my be- 


loved. Are you married, sir?’ he added, very 
seriously. 
“Me? Why—not exactly.” 


“Ah—a happy bachelor ?” 
“ Why—not—precisely.” 
“ O—a widower ?”’ 

“ No—not absolutely.” 





“You'll excuse me, sir,” said Cox, in some 





perplexity ; “but at present I don’t exactly un- 
derstand how you can help being one of the 
three !” 

“‘O, very easily ; I’m dead.” 

“Eh?” ejaculated Cox, with great interest. 
“My dear sir—my very dear sir—if there does 
exist any ingenious contrivance whereby a man 
on the eve of committing matrimony can leave 
this world, and yet stop in it, I shouldn’t be sorry 
to know it.” 

“O, then I presume I’m not to set you down 
as being frantically attached to your intended ?” 

“ Why, not—exactly,”’ hesitated Cox; “ and 


yet at present I’m only aware of one obstacle to | 


doting upon her, and that is, that I can’t en- 
dure her.”’ 

“Then do as I did. Listen: Three years 
ago, it was my misfortune to captivate the atfec- 
tions of a still blooming, though somewhat mid- 
dle-aged widow, at Ramsgate—’’ 

“Singular enough!” exclaimed Cox, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Just my case three months ago 
at Margate !” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Box, “to escape her 
importunities, I came to the determination of 
enlisting into the Life Guards ; but they wouldn’t 
have me. They actually had the effrontery to say 
I was too short ; so I was obliged to content my- 
self with a marching regiment. I enlisted; I'd 
no sooner done so, than I was sorry for it. My 
infatuated widow offered to purchase my dis- 
charge, on condition that I’d lead her to the 
altar, I hesitated; at last I consented. Well, 
sir, the day fixed for the happy ceremony at 
length drew near—in fact, too near to be pleas- 
ant; so I suddenly discovered that I wasn’t 
worthy to possess her, and I told her so, when, 
instead of being flattered by the compliment, she 
flew upon me like a tiger of the female gender. 
I rejoined, when suddenly something whizzed 
past me, within an inch of my ear, and shivered 
into a thousand pieces against the mantel-piece ; 
it was the slop basin. I retaliated with a tea- 
cup. We parted; and the next morning I was 
served with a notice of action for breach of 
promise. Well, sir, ruin stared me in the face ; 
the action proceeded against me with gigantic 
strides. I took a desperate resolution. I left 
home early one morning, with one suit of clothes 
on my back, and another tied up in a bundle 
under my arm. [I arrived on the cliffs, opened 
my bundle, deposited the suit of clothes on the 
very verge of the precipice, took one look down 
into the yawning gulf beneath me, and walked 
off in the opposite direction. In one of the 
pockets of the coat, or the waistcoat, or the pan- 
taloons—I forget which—there was a piece of 
paper, with these affecting farewell words: 
‘This is thy work, O Penelope Ann!’ ” 

“Penelope Ann!” ejaculated Cox, starting 
up in great excitement. “ Originally widow of 
William Wiggins, proprictor of bathing machines 
at Margate ?” 

“Exactly—and at Ramsgate,” responded 

OX. 

“Tt must be she! And you, sir—you are 
Box—the lamented, long lost Box—and I was 
about to marry the interesting creature you so 
cruelly deceived !” 

“Ha! then you are Cox?” exclaimed Box, 
grasping his hand. “I heard of it. I congrat- 
ulate you—I give you joy. And now I think 
I'll go and take astroll.”” 

“No you don’t,” said Cox, stopping him as he 
was going towards the door. “TI’ll not lose 
sight of you till I’ve restored you to the arms of 
your intended.” 

“ My intended? You mean your intended. 
How can she be my intended, now that I’m 
drowned ?” 

“You’re no such thing, sir,” retorted Cox. 
“And besides, you are much more worthy of 
her than I am, sir. Permit me, then, to follow 
the generous impulse of my nature; I give her 
up to you.” 

“ Benevolent being,” returned Box, with emo- 
tion, “I wouldn’t rob you of her for the world. 
But why are you so resigned to the loss of 
Penelope Ann ?” 

“ Because my affection is of more recent origin 
than your own. And then you’d be so happy 
with her !’”” 

“ Happy? Me? With the consciousness that 
I have deprived you of such a treasure? No, no, 
Cox !”” 

“ Don’t think of me, Box; I shall be suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the knowledge of my Box’s 
happiness.” 

“Don’t be absurd, sir,” said Box, sharply. 

“ Then don’t be ridiculous, sir,” retorted Cox. 

“J have it,” exclaimed Box. “Suppose we 
toss up for the lady—eh, Mr. Cox? Or, what 
do you say to dice ?” 

“With all my heart. Dice, by all means,” 
replied Cox, eagerly. And producing a pair 
from his vest pocket, while his companion did 
the same from the mantel-piece, they proceeded 
to throw upon the table. 

The first throw of each, much to their mutual 
surprise, produced sixes, and was consequently 
atie. But their surprise was considerably in- 
creased when, after throwing a dozen times, 
nothing but sixes showed themselves. 

“Allow me to look at those dice of yours ; it’s 
my opinion they’re loaded,” said Box, reaching 
over the table for the remarkable bones. 

“So are yours loaded,” returned Cox, snatch- 
ing his dice away. 

“Cheat!” ejaculated Box, starting from his 
chair. 


“ Swindler!” 


retorted Cox, squaring off at his 
companion, with the evident design of pitching 
into somebody forthwith, in which intention he 
was frustrated by the entrance of Mrs. Bouncer 
with a letter. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Cox, to 
whom the letter was addressed, when he had 
broken the seal. “ What’s this?” 

“Margate, May fourth. Sir, I hasten to 
convey to you the intelligence of a melancholy 
accident, which has bereft you of your intended 
wife—’ 

“He means your intended,” said Cox, inter 
rupting himself. 

“No, yours !’”’ returned Box. 
perfectly immaterial. Go on.” 

“*Poor Mrs. Wiggins,’” 


“ However, it’s 


continued Cox, 
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reading, “‘‘ 
sailing -boat. 


went out for a short excursion in a 

A sudden and violent squall soon 
after took place, which, it is supposed, upset her, 
as she was found, two days afterwards, keel 
upwards—’” 

“Poor woman!” ejaculated Box 

“Tt was the boat that was found, sir—not the 
lady,” returned Cox, 
rusal of the letter: ‘“ ‘As her man of business, 
limmediately proceeded to examine her papers, 


Then continuing the pe 


among which I soon discovered her will, the fol 
lowing extract from which will, I have no doubt, 


be satisfactory to you: “I hereby beq: 






ath my 
wt oe 
he exclaimed, 


entire property to my intended husband. 
cellent, but unhappy creature !”” 
much affected. “And to think that I cast lots 
for such a woman!” 

“Generous, ill-fated being!” 
“When I remember that I staked such a treasure 
on the hazard of a die!” 

“T’'m sure, Mr. Box, I can’t sufficiently thank 
you for your sympathy Fr 

“And I’m sure, Mr. Cox, you couldn’t feel 
more, if she had been your own intended !” 

“Tf she’d been my own intended !” echoed 
Cox. a 

“ Your intended!” sneered Box. ‘ Come, I 
like that! Didn’t I propose to her first?” 

“And didn’t you come to an untimely end?” 

“Another letter, Mr. Cox,” said Mrs. Bouncer, 
putting her head in at the door. 

“ Gracious goodness !”’ exclaimed Cox, snatch- 
ing the letter and reading: ‘ ‘Happy to inform 
you—false alarm. Sudden squall—bout upset— 
Mrs. Wiggins, your intended—picked up by a 
steamboat—carried to Boulogne—returned here 
this morning—will start by early train to-morrow 
and be with you by ten o’clock, exact—’” 

“Cox, I congratulate you,” said Box, hastily 
pulling out his watch and noting the hour. 

“ Box, I give you joy,” said Cox, glancing at 
his watch and running for his hat. 

“Y'm sorry,” continued Box, hurrying towards 
the door, “that most important business at the 
Colonial Office will prevent my witnessing the 
truly happy meeting between you and your in- 
tended. Good morning.” 

“It’s obviously for me to retire,” returned 
Cox, detaining him. ‘Not for worlds would I 
disturb the rapturous meeting between you and 
your intended. Good morning.” And they 
were both struggling for the door, when their at- 
tention was attracted to the sound of a carriage 
driving up to the door. 

“Ha! what’s that?” exclaimed Box, running 
to the window. “A cab’s drawn up at the door 
—a lady’s got out. There’s no mistaking that 
majestic persan—it’s Penelope Ann !” 

“ Your intended,” said Cox, hastily. 

“Yours!” retorted Box, with emphasis. 
“lark! she’s coming up stairs!” And both 
gentlemen running to the door, braced their 
shoulders against it with the most determined 
energy. 

“Mr. Cox! Mr. Cox!” shouted a voice from 
the outside. 

“T’ve just stepped out,” shouted Cox. 

“ So have I,” chimed in Box. 

“Mr. Cox!” continued the voice. ‘“ Open 
the door. It’s only me—Mrs. Bouncer!” 

“Only you!” said Cox, suspicivasly. “ Then 
where’s the lady!” 

“Gone!” 

“Upon your honor as a gentleman !” 

“Yes. And she’s left a note for Mr. Cox.” 

“Then put it under the door,” said Cox, not 
quite satisfied as to the truth of her story. 

The letter having been poked under as de- 
sired, Mr. Cox seized and opencd it. 

“Gracious goodness!” he exclaimed, read- 
ing: “‘Dear Mr. Cox, pardon my candor ; but 
being convinced that our feelings, like our ages, 
do not reciprocate, I hasten to apprise you of my 
immediate union with Mr. Knox.’” 

“Three cheers for Knox! Ha, ha, ha!” 
shouted Box, swinging his hat. 

“Tuzza! Three cheers for—” 

“The little second floor back room is quite 
ready,” said Mrs. Bouncer, putting her head in 
at the door, which they no longer barred. 

“I don’t want it,” said Cox, holding out his 
hand to his companion. ‘ What shall part us ?”’ 

“No more do I,” said Box, extending his 
“ What shall tear us asunder ?” 

“Box!” ejaculated Cox, affectionately. 

“ Cox !” returned the other, with equal feeling. 
Then looking earnestly into the face of his com- 
panion, he continued: “ You'll excuse the ap- 
parent insanity of the remark, but the more I 
geze on your features, the more I’m convinced 
that you’re my long lost brother !’” 

“The very observation I was going to make 
to you,” rejoined Cox. * 

“You were? 


sobbed Box. 


“She was my own intended 


” 


hand. 


Ah—tell me—in mercy tell me 
—have you such a thing as a strawberry mark 
on your left arm ?”” 

“No!” said Cox, eagerly and expectantly. 

“Not Then it ts he!” And rushing into 
each other’s arms, they embraced as brothers 
should—in which position I think it best to leave 
them, lest anything should occur to bring the 
little second floor back room again into demand. 

+—ooe nd 

BISHOP NEWTON AND HAWKESWORTH. 

So sensible was Bishop Newton to critical at- 
tacks, that Whiston tells us he lost his favor, 
which he had enjoyed for twenty years, by con- 
tradicting Newton in his old age; for no man 
was of ‘a more fearfultemper.” Whiston de- 
clares that he would not have thought proper to 
publish his work against Newton’s Chronology 
in his lifetime, “ because I knew his temper su 





well, that I should have expected it would have 
killed him; as Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stillingtieet’s 
chaplain, told me that he believed Mr. Locke's 
thorough confutation of the bishop's metaphys- 
ics about the Trinity hastened his end Dr 
| Hawkesworth died of criticism. Singing birds 
cannot live in a storm.—Albany Transcript 


+e 
A GEM. 


Tt has been eloquently said, that if Christianity 
was compelled to flee from the mansions of the 
great, the academies of the philosophers, the halla 
of legislators, the throngs of hasy men—we 
shoald find her last retreat with woman, at the 
fireside. Her last audience would be the chil- 
dren gathering round the mother’s knees—the 
last sacrifice the secret prayer, escaping in # lence 
from her lips, and heard, perhaps, only at the 

| throne of God — Trumpet 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SEASONS, 


BY EDWIN R. RANSOM. 


T love the spring; its leafy shrubs, 
Its richly tinted flowers, 
Unfolded by the sunny ray, 
And warm refreshing showers ; 
The feathery tribes, a cheerful throng, 
That warble forth their joyous eong, 
Betoken happy glee; 
The lambs that skip o'er dale and hill, 
Whose emblem innocence may fill, 
Are lovely things to me. 


I love the summer's early morn, 
The lark caroling light, 

And nature’s garb, bespangled o'er 
With diamonds sparkling bright ; 
And summer's eve; who but admires 

The mellow shades as day retires, 
Inviting sweet repose? 

And from the vale, all clear and shrill 

The tuneful note of the whipporwil) 
O’er drowsy nature flows. 


T love the autumn’s solemn tone, 
As through the forest leaves 

It whispers tales of fading strength, 
Yet smiles with conscious ease; 

And yielding up its ample store, 

Requites the labors of the sower; 
So youth of tender years, 

If e‘er implanted with the seeds 

Of usefulness and righteous deeds, 
May smile when age appears. 


I love old Father Winter, 
As he blusters o’er the earth, 
The moaning of his voice imparts 
Enchantment to the hearth; 
The spreading lawn of verdant hue, 
And every little streamlet too, 
Is wraptin silent sleep; 
Yet Nature, when his breath is spent, 
Acknowledges the charm he lent, 
In beauty all replete. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


A PAGAN FESFIVAL. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


Taw andabates had hardly passed away, when 
a great tumult reigned inthe arena ; to the gladia- 
tors succeeded the combats with animals fought 
by the Christians, so that the sympathy was all 
felt for the animals, and the hatred for the men. 
Meanwhile, great was the impatience of the mul- 
titude, forced to wait until the slaves had raked 
the sand into the arena; but this operation was 
hastened by the furious cries which arose from 
all parts of the amphitheatre. At length the 
slaves retired, the arena d for a 
vacant, and the crowd in expectation; then the 
door opened, and all eyes were turned towards 
the new victims who were about to enter. 

First appeared a woman, dressed in a white 
robe, and covered witha white veil. They led 
her to one of the trees, and securing her to it, 
one of the slaves drew aside her veil that the 
spectators might gaze upon her face of perfect 
beauty, pale, but resigned; a prolonged mur- 
mur was heard. Notwithstanding her title of 
Christian, the young girl from her first appear- 
ance had touched the hearts of the variable and 
impulsive multitude; whilst all eyes were fixed 
upon her, a second door opened, anda young 
man entered ; it was thus the custom to expose 
to the wild animals Christian men and women, 
giving to the man every means of defence, that 
he might not only retard his own death but his 
companion’s; for they always chose a sister, a 
mistress or a mother, as it gave new courage to 
the brother, lover, or son, prolonging a combat 
the Christian almost always refused to the martyr, 
although they knew if they triumphed with the 
first three animals that were set loose against 
them, they were saved. 

In fact, although this man in whose first ap- 
pearance vigor und suppleness were clearly seen, 
was followed by two slaves, one carrying a 
sword and two javelins, the other leading a 
Numidian courser, he did not appear disposed to 
give the people a sight of the contest they ex- 
pected. He slowly advanced into the arena, 
threw around a calm and assured look; then, 
making a sign with his hands that the horse and 
weapons were useless, he raised his eyes to 
heaven, fell upon his knees and began to pray. 
Then the people deceived in their expectations, 
began to threaten and murmur; it was a combat 
and not a martyr they had come to see, and the 
cries, “To the cross ! to the cross,” were plainly 
heard ; for, punish upon punish , they 
preferred the one that gave the greatest agony. 
A gleam of ineffable joy brightened the young 
man’s eyes, and he extended his arms in token of 
thankfulness, happy that he was to die the same 
death of which the Saviour had made an example. 
At this moment he heard behind him so mourn- 
ful a sigh that he turned round. 

“ Silas! Silas!” murmured the young girl. 

“Acte!”’ cried the young man, 
towards her. 

“ Silas, have pity on me,” said Acte; “ when 
I recognized you, a hope entered my heart; you 
are strong and courageous, Silas; accustomed 
to wrestle with the hosts of the forest and the 
inhabitant of the desert. Perhaps if you had fought 
we might both have been saved—” 

“ And the martyr!” interrupted Silas, point- 
ing to heaven. 

“ And the suffering !”’ said Acte ; letting her 
head fall upon her breast. ‘“ Alas! I was not 
like thee, born in a holy city. I have not heard 
the word of life from the lips of him for whom 
we are to die. Iam a young Corinthian girl, 
brought up in the religion of my ancestors, and 
the word martyr has been known to me only 
since yesterday ; perhaps I shall have enough 
courage for myself; but, Silas, if I must see you 
die before me this cruel and lingering death, per- 
haps I shall not have for you—” 

“Tt is well, I will fight,” replied Silas; “for I 
am sure of finding again the joy which you take 
away from me to-day.” 

Then, making a sign of command to the 
slaves, ‘“‘ My horse, my sword and my javelins !” 
said he, in a loud voice, and with a gesture of an 
emperor. And the multitude began to clap 
their hands, for they understood by this look and 
gesture, that they were to see one of those hercu- 








springing 





lean combats which was necessary to re-animate 
their sensations, surfeited by ordinary combats. 

Silas approached the horse, which was like 
himself an Arabian; these two compatriots rec- 
ognized each other; the man spoke to the horse 
some words in a strange language, and as if the 
noble animal understood them, he replied by 
neighing. Then Silas tore from the mouth and 
back of his companion the saddle and bridle 
which the Romans had placed upon him as a sign 
of slavery, and the steed of the desert bounded 
joyously around him who had restored him to 
his liberty. 

During this time, Silas relieved himself of a 
part of his costume which troubled him, and roll- 
ed his red mantle around his left arm, leaving 
only his tunic and turban. Then he girded on 
his sword, took his javelins, called his horse who 
obeyed him as docile as a gazelle, and springing 
upon his back, without anything to guide him 
but his voice and knees, he rode three times 
around the tree where Acte was bound, like 
Perseus ready to defend Andromeda; the pride 
of the Arab had ob 1 the dant over the 
humility of the Christian. At this moment a 
folding-door opened beneath the Podium, and a 
bull of Cordova, irritated by the slaves, came 
bellowing into the arena; but he had scarcely 
advanced ten steps,when frightened by the blaze of 
light, the sight of the spectators and the cries of 
the multitude, he lowered his head almost to the 
ground, and fixing upon Silas his stupid and 
ferocious eyes, began to throw up the sand with 
his fore feet, and plunge his horns into the ground, 
while the panting breath smoked from his 
nostrils. 

Then one of the managers threw at him a figure 
stuffed with straw, bearing some resemblance to 
aman. The bull immediately darted upon it, and 
crushed it under his feet; but at the moment he 
was the most infuriated, a javelin thrown from 
Silas’s hand, lodged in his shoulder. He roared 
in agony, then quickly abandoning the fictitious 
enemy for the real adversary, advanced towards 
Silas, his head down, and leaving upon the sand 
a trail of blood; but Silas let him quietly ap- 
proach, and when he was but a few steps distant 
from him, he made his agile steed give a sideway 
bound, and whilst the bull passed on, carried 
away by his course, a second javelin pierced his 
flank. The animal stopped, trembled as if he 
were about to full, then turning suddenly round, 
he rushed upon the horse and rider, but they 
seemed to fly before him as if borne away by a 
whirlwind. 

Thus they made three times the circuit of the 
amphitheatre, the bull each time growing weaker, 
and losing his ground over the horse and his 
rider ; at length, at the third turn, he fell upon 
his knees, but rising again about as quickly, he 
uttered a terrible groan, and as if despairing of 
attacking Silas, he looked circularly around him 
to see if he could not find some other victim on 
whom to expend his rage; it was then he per- 
ceived Acte. For a moment he seemed to 
doubt she was a living being, her paleness and 
immobility gave her so much the appearance of 
a statue; but presently, extending his neck and 
nostrils to inhale the air, and collecting all his 
forces, he made directly for her. 

The young girl saw him approach, and utter- 
eda cry of terror; but Silas watched over her ; 
it was he who now rushed upon the bull, and the 
bull who seemed to fly from him, but by a few 
bounds of his faithful Numidian, he quickly over- 
took him, and springing upon his back he seized 
him by the horn and wrenched his neck, whilst 
with the other hand he plunged his sword into 
his throat up to the hilt. The bull fell dead a 
few steps from Acte; but Acte had closed her 
eyes, waiting for death, and the applause alone 
of the multitude told her of Silas’s first 
victory. 

Three slaves then entered the arena, two of 
whom led horses which they had brought to draw 
away the bull, the third carried a cup and pitcher. 
He filled the cup and handed it to the young 
Syrian, who scarcely touched it to his lips, and 
demanded some other weapons. They brought 
a bow, some arrows and a boar-spear, then all 
the people hastened forward, for beneath the 
throne which the emperor had vacated, a grated 
gate was raised, and a lion from the Atlas came 
from his den, majestically entering the arena. 
He is justly called the king of animals, for at the 
roar with which he greeted the light, all the 
spectators shuddered, and even the courser, mis- 
trusting for the first time his powers of flight, 
responded by a neigh of terror. Silas only, ac- 
customed to this powerful voice, having more 
than once heard it resound in the deserts which 
extend from the Dead Sea to the sources of the 
Jordan, prepared himself either for attack or 
defence; taking shelter behind the tree near 
where Acte was secured, and placing in his bow 
his best and sharpest arrow. During this time his 
noble and powerful enemy slowly and confidently 
advanced, not knowing what was expected of 
him, wrinkling the folds of his great face, and 
sweeping the sand with his tail. ‘Then the man- 
agers threw at him to excite him, some darts 
covered with streamers of different colors; but 
he, grave and unmoved, contrived to press for- 
ward without being disturbed by these provoca- 
tions, when suddenly an arrow passed like light- 
ning and buried itself in his shoulder. ‘Then he 
suddenly stopped, more with astonishment than 
pain, as if he could not understand that a human 
being was bold enough to attack him; he still 
doubted his wound, but soon his eyes glared 
fearfully, his mouth opened, a low and prolonged 
roar like the voice of thunder escaped from his 
breast as from a cavern; he seized the arrow 
fastened in the wound, and broke it in pieces 
between his teeth ; 





then throwing around him a 
look which made the spectators recoil, notwith- 
standing the railing that protected them, he 
sought an object upon which to appease his fury. 
At this moment he perceived the courser, trem- 
bling as if icy-cold although he was covered with 
froth and sweat, and ceasing his roaring, he ut- 
tered a short sharp cry, gave one bound which 
brought him at twenty steps distance from the first 
victim he had chosen. Then commenced a 
second course still more wonderful than the first, 
for there was no longer even the science of man 
to vie with the instinct of the animals; strength 





and fleetness were found in all their savage 
energy, and the eyes of two hundred thousand 
spectators were for an instant turned from the 
two Christians to follow around the amphitheatre 
this fantastic chase, so much more pleasing to 
the multitude, because it was so unexpected. A 
second spring brought the lion near the horse, 
who being driven into the remotest part of the 
arena, dared neither escape to the right or left, 
but sprung before the bead of his enemy who 
began to pursue him with unequal bounds, 
bristling up his mane and uttering from time to 
time shrill sounds to which the fugitive respond- 
ed by neighs of terror. Soon the unfortunate 
courser, fascinated as it is said the deers and 
gazelles are at the sight of a serpent, fell, writh- 
ing and rolling himself on the sand in the agony 
of fear. At this momenta second arrow flew 
from Silas’s bow, and deeply penetrated the sides 
of the lion. The lion turned round. That in- 
stant sufficed for the Syrian to send a third mis- 
sive of suffering to his enemy. The lion rushed 
upon the man, who received him upon his boar- 
spear, and they rolled together on the sand. 
Strips of flesh were seen to fly in many directions, 
and the nearest spectators were sprinkled with 
blood. Acte gave a cry of farewell to her brother, 
she had no longer a defender—but she had also 
no longer an enemy; the lion survived the man 
only long enough to plish his g > 
the agony of the executioner commenced, as that 
of the victim finished ; as for the horse, he was 
dead before the lion had touched him. 


Then all eyes were again turned on Acte, 
whom the death of Silas had left defenceless. A 
few spectators rose to entreat pardon for her, 
when the cries “Sit down! sit down!” were 
heard from the lower seats; a grated gate was 
raised, and a tigress crept into the arena. 

She had hardly left her den when she crouched 
upon the ground, looking ferociously around 
her, yet without uneasiness or astonishment. 
Then inhaling the air, she began to crawl like a 
serpent towards the place where the horse had 
fallen. Arriving there, she stood erect as he had 
done, smelling and biting the bars which he had 
touched, then whining softly, as if questioning 
the irons, the sand and the air about her absent 
prey. Streams of blood and pieces of flesh still 
quivering were seen upon the sand, for the 
slaves this time had not taken the trouble to turn 
it. The tigress walked directly to the tree near 
which the combat of Silas with the lion had taken 
place, turning neither to the right or left, except 
to pick up the strips of flesh which the noble 
animal who had preceded her in the arena had 
scattered around him. At length she saw a 
plash of blood that the sand had not yet absorbed, 
and she began to drink it like a thirsty dog,roaring 
and growing more excited as she drank ; then, 
when she had finished, she again looked around 
with glittering eyes, and for the first time per- 
ceived Acte, who, fastened to the tree, her eyes 
closed, waited for death, without daring to watch 
its approach. 

The tigress threw herself down, creeping in an 
oblique direction towards her victim, but without 
losing sight of her. When about ten steps from 
her she arose, and with extended neck and nos- 
trils inhaled the air which came from the side 
where Acte stood. Then clearing witha single 
bound the space which separated her from the 
young Christian, she fell at her feet; and, when 
the entire multitude, expecting to see her torn to 
pieces, uttered a cry of terror, in which burst 
forth all the interest with which the young girl 
had inspired these spectators who had come to 
clap their hands at her death, the tigress lay as 
quiet and gentle as a gazelle, uttering low cries 
of joy, and licking the feet of her former mistress. 
At these unexpected caresses, Acte, astonished, 
opened her eyes and recognized Phebe the favor- 
ite of Neron. 





Immediately the cries of “pardon! pardon !” 
resounded from every side, for the multitude 
thought the recognition of the tigress and the 
young girl something wonderful ; besides, Acte 
had submitted to the three required proofs, and 
as she was saved, she was free ; then the variable 
minds of the spectators passed by one of those 
transitions so natural to a crowd, from extreme 
cruelty to extreme clemency. The young chev- 
aliers threw to her their golden chains, and the 
women their wreaths of flowers. An immense 
crowd awaited her. At her appearance they 
burst into a shout of applause, and wished to bear 
her away in triumph; but Acte supplicatingly 
clasped her hands, and the people opened the 
way before her, leaving her free passage; then 
she reavhed the temple of Diana, and seating her- 
self behind a column, remained there weeping 
and disconsolate, for she now regretted that she 
had not died, as she saw herself alone in the 
world. 

When night was come, she recollected that 
one family yet remained to her, and she wended 
her way alone to the Catacombs. 





THE ART OF BORROWING, 


“ My dear,” asked a young Paris lady to a 
female friend, ‘do you believe that miserly X. 
would lend me three thousand francs?” X: was 
the name of a well-known sporting man. “ It 
depends upon chance,” was the answer. “How 
shall I set about it?” “Take a pen and write, 
‘My dear Alfred, I have been disappointed in 
the receipt of some money this morning. Could 
you bring me this evening three thousand francs, 
and, at the same time, carve a pheasant I have 
just received ? Envestine.’” And do you 
believe, when the letter is sent, that I shall have 
my money?” “W vith that note, my dear, you’ll 
not get any money.” ‘“ Why did you make me 
write it?” “ Because it was necessary that a 
first note should precede a second; do you un- 
derstand?” “ No.” “Take your pen.” “ What, 
write again?” “ Three lines only, ‘ My dear 
Alfred, think of my note as not sent. Just after 
I had « despate hed it I received my money. Don’t 
forget, however, to come and sup with me. The 
pheasant is superb.’’”’ This letter was sent like 
the thirst. ‘‘ Now see what will happen,” said 
the lady friend, ‘Alfred will feign not to have 
received your second letter, and ‘will show a gen- 
erosity when he thinks you need no money. ‘The 
rest is with yourself.” Ajl was executed accord- 
ing to form, the sporting man gallantly offered 
the three thousand francs, convinced they would 
not be accepted; but, to his horror, the lady 
quietly pocketed the money. And to add to his 
cream, 5 no pheasant was there to eat.— 
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Easity Done.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘* The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIPTY CENTS a year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by a us a line to that effect. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Constant Reaper.—The replies to your questions would 
occupy more space than we can give to a single corre- 
spondent. Quite recent statistics are given in ay 0h 
cott’s Universal Gazetteer. There is a history of Texss 
in two 1 ee 8vo., lately published, but we have 
not see’ 

mequrkin, New York. To his heirs, we presw 

Cuares H., Lowell.—You will find The Weekly Nor elette 
atany of "the periodical depots; its illustrations are 
alone worth twice its price—four cents. 

Joseru T., Saratoga.—American postage stamps only 
pass letters mailed in American territory. 

G. D.—The disability of your right hand is indeed a seri- 
ous calamity, but you will find that ;cu can learn to 
write legibly and even elegantly with your left. 

Z. a —Almost any biographical dictionary will give you 

the particulars of the career you inquire after. 

M. T. Carlisle, Pa.—Toanswer your question will require 
nicl pp than we can devote to any single corre- 
8 

J. ee A cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two pounds and 
a half, and is, therefore, sixt; 7g and a haif times as 

heavy’ as a solid cubic foot o 

CiviL The you make with refer- 

ence to the ‘Atlantic telegraph cable have formed the 
subject of more than one communication in the London 
journals, and the errors you notice will be avoided in 
the next attempt. 

Srupent, Kingston, Canada.— Ainsworth’s Latin Diction- 

is very little used now. 

waite nae —Milton an address to the nightingale, 

it is in this sonnet that the i line occurs, ‘* Thy 
liquid notes that close the eye of day.” 

Tyro.—Calabria is the southern part of the kingdom of 
Naples. The Apennines, a lofty mountain range, trav- 
erse the extremity, Let. he the height of 3000 to 4000 
feet. The valleys are rich and fertile, with luxuriant 
vegetation. 

Maria C.—We should not advise you to write to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman you refer to for his autograph, 
as, to our certain knowledge, he has lately refused such 
requests. To speak plainly, we think this practice of 
Leigh authors for their autographs in very 

te, unless the applicants enjoy personal ac- 
quaintance. 

Eisen K., Laconia, N. H —The death of the maid of Sar- 
agossa was noticed in both papers. The occurrence 
and date of her first heroic action are as follows. At 
the siege of Saragossa, 1809, Augustina was a hand- 
some woman of twenty-two, belonging to the poorer 
class of people. She was carrying refreshments to the 
gates, and arrived at the battery of the Portillo at the 
very moment when the French fire had absolutely de- 
stroyed every person stationed init. The citizens and 
soldiers hesitated to re-man the guns, when Augustina, 
rushing over the wounded and the slain, snatched a 
match trom the hand of a dead artilleryman, and fired 
off a twenty-six pounder, then, jumping upon the gu 
br a solemn vow never to quit it alive during the 
siege. 





nica ea 
NATIONAL HEALTH. 

A weighty responsibility rests upon the parents 
of this country to whom are committed the fu- 
ture destiny of the people of the United States. 
They are training up the future men and women 
of the republic, on whom depend in turn the 
welfare of millions yet unborn. Atonce a task 
calling forth judgment, self-denial, firmness, vir- 
tue, persistency and other high qualities. Our 
hills, plains and valleys are covered with schools 
and churches, from the humble structures which 
rear their spires and roofs in the country, to the 
splendid architectural piles of cities, devoted to 
religion and education. But it may well be 
asked, whether the physical education of the 
young keeps pace with their religious, moral and 
intellectual developments ¢? whether our system of 
education, and education means the bringing forth 
and up of the entire of manhood and woman- 
hood, is a well balanced and thorough system, as 
it ought to be—in a word, whether the national 
health is properly cared for as well as the nation- 
al mind? Are we not sacrificing the fruit to the 
flower, the solid products of maturity to the 
flattering show of precocity ? 

In Miss Beecher’s ‘“ Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness,” a work of great im- 
portance, it is asserted that the health of the 
American people is passing rapidly away, that 
while other nations at home and at scnooi train 
their children to be strong and healthy, we are 
training ours to be puny and sickly. “In preof 
of this,” says the New York Tribune, “ facts are 
exhibited, showing that of the American women 
born in this century and country, probably not 
two in ten have the vigor and health of their 
maternal ancestors, while probably more than 
one half of them are either invalids or very del- 
icate. The object of this article is to direct 
public attention to the prospects of the coming 
generation, as indicated by the health cf the 
children of our city schools. From the recent 
investigations there is reason to believe that more 
than one-half of the children of our public schools 
who were born in this country, and who are 
twelve years old and upwards, are either diseased 
or deformed. Will the public look at this? 
Bad air from stoves, rooms without ventilation, 
close sleeping-rooms, crowded school-rooms, im- 
proper food, poisonous medicines, want of proper 
exercise, and over-excitement of the brain by 
study, have all combined to produce a debility 
of the whole body, especially of the muscles. 
The result is often shown in a pale and sallow 
complexion, though this sometimes attends tol- 
erable health. But the following are more sure 
indices of the debility and disease thus induced : 
The first is a sinking of all the intestines from 
want of the support of the muscles of the abdo- 
men, which have become weak and flabby. It is 
the tight packing of the intestines by these and 
other muscles that sustain the spine and keep all 
the interior organs in place. 





These muscles be- 
coming weak, the whole organism sinks down- 
ward, sometimes displacing the most important 
and delicate organs. One symptom of this con- 
dition is a flat chest—another is a flatness or 
caving-in near the pit of the stomach, with a 
consequent projecting at the lower part of the 
abdomen, instead of the curve outward from 
the breastbone to the lowest point of the body, 
which is seen in a perfectly formed young child. 
Still another symptom is such a weakness of the 





back and stomach as makes the child sit crooked. | 
This is because the natural aid of tight packing | 
and the strength of the supporting muscles are 
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note index of dinvene and decay in 


gone. 
schools is curvature of the spine. When the 
spine is curved forward it is shown by a project- 
ing neck, or by a crooked back, that no effort 
can straighten. If the curve is sidewise (lateral), 
it is shown by one shoulder or one hip being 
higher than the other, or by one shoulder-blade 
being more prominent than the other. These 
deformities indicate the decay and debility which 
sooner or later bring on diseases of various 
kinds. Teachers in our city schools say these 
marks of weakness and deformity are constantly 
increasing, and that the longer the pupils go to 
school the more these indications increase; that 
is to say, they are found more in the upper de- 
partments than in the primary. Parents and 
guardians of our city schools, will you look into 
this matter ?”” 

Stirling draws the following picture, which, 
-with all its exaggeration, contains many traits of 
truth: “Some say the Americans have no phys- 
ioguomy; a great mistake, 1 think. To me 
their physiognomy seems most strongly marked, 
bearing deep impress of that intensity which is 
the essence of their being. The features even 
of the young are furrowed with lines of anxious 
thought and determined will. You read upon 
the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise and 
the intensity of its desires. Every American 
looks as if his eyes were glaring into the far 
West and the far Future. Nay, his mental 
physiognomy is determined by the same earn- 
estness of purpose. The American never plays, 
not even the American child. He cares nothing 
for those games and sports which are the delight 
of the Englishman. He is indifferent to the play 
either of mind or muscle. Labor is his element, 
and his only relaxation from hard work is fierce 
excitement. Neither does he laugh. The Amer- 
icans, I imagine, are the most serious people in 
the world. There is no play even in their fancy. 
French wit is the sparkle of the diamond that 
dazzles a saloon; the American imagination 
flashes its sheet-lightning over half a world. 
The same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, 
at the bottom of that ill health which is so serious 
a curse to American life. No doubt other things 
contribute—climate, stimulants, sedentary occu- 
pations, and so forth; but the deepest-rooted 
cause of American disease is that over-working 
of the brain, and over-excitement of the nervous 
system, which are the necessary consequences of 
their intense activity. Hence nervous dyspep- 
sia, with consumption, insanity, and all its brood 
of fell disorders in its train. In a word, the 
American works himself to death.” 

Public attention has been repeatedly called of 
late to the consequences of the almost universal 
intellectual over-work to which the minds of 
the young are subject in this country. Feeble 
minds and feeble bodies are the inevitable results 
of the forcing system, and what cause of exulta- 
tion is in the increased average of life which our 
statistical tables exhibit, if we are to be afflicted 
with imbecility and disease ? 





THE OLD WOMAN AND THE SAILOR, 

A worthy old woman in this city was one day 
walking along the street, quietly smoking her 
pipe. A jovial sailor, rendered a little mischiev- 
ous by liquor, came sawing down, and when op- 
posite the old woman saucily pushed her aside, 
and, with a pass of his hand, knocked the pipe 
out of her mouth. He then halted to hear her 
fret at his trick, and to enjoy a laugh at her ex- 
pense. But what was his astonishment, when 
she meekly picked up the pieces of her broken 
pipe, without the least resentment in her man- 
ner ; then, giving him a dignitied look of mingled 
sorrow, kindness and pity, said, “God forgive 
you, my son, as I do.” It touched a tender 
chord a the heart of the rude tar. He felt 

h v d The tear 





» a and r 
started in his eye ; he must make reparation. He 
heartily confessed his error, and, thrusting both 
his hands into his full pockets of change, he 
forced all their contents upon her, exclaiming, 
“ God bless you, kind mother! I’ll never do so 
again.” . 

MOSQUITOES Vs. SPIRITUALISM. 

The New Orleans Advocate says that a cessa- 
tion of activity in “spiritual” circles in that 
city having become very apparent, the fact was 
mentioned to a spiritualist as evidence that spirit- 
ualism was on the decline in the Crescent City. 
Gravely and innocently he asserted the contrary ; 
the work was still going on. ‘ But,” said he, 
“this is a bad time of the year for this country 
—the mosquitoes broke up the circles. The me- 
diums are flesh and blood; and when one sits 
down with his hands on the table, or tries to 
withdraw his mind from the exterior and sensu- 
ous worid and enter certain states of the interior 
life, slap on his nose or his neck a mosquito 
comes.” 


—_———)-=Dee> oe 

Hicu Prices or Livinc.—A shrewd calcu- 
lator who has investigated the subject, finds that 
the productions of 1856 were one third less, in 
proportion to population, than they were in 1840, 
The fact is, that two-thirds of the Eastern men 
who go West, plunge madly into land-specula- 
tion, and forget to put in the crops necessary for 
even their own support. When this land bubble 
bursts we are to expect more rational conduct on 

the part of the settlers. 
t—.-e 
Tue ee oF A Pic’s Tait.—It has hither- 
to been maintained that the curl in a pig’s tail is 
more for ornament than use. 
longer tenable. 








The position is no 
A large animal with bristles 
was seen walking down Broadway some time 
ago, with a piece of red tape attached to the said 
curl, from which was suspended a card, on which 
was written, “ Patrick Doolan’s Pig Betsey !” 
—————~+ 202 —___—— 
Stcurrep Horses.—The proprietors of the 
famous horses, “ Vermont Black Hawk” and 
“Laiy Suffolk,” both deceased, have had their 
skins stuffed at an expense of about $1000 
~~» +— 
“Tue Mormon’s Davourer 
true and startling story 
“ Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


.’—Read this 
now publishing in 


———-— ¢-—wee o 

Worta REMEMBERING —He | who does his 
best, however little, is always to be distinguished 
from him who does nothing. 
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A CONFESSION, 

On much such a bright October afternoon as 
that which now sends its golden sunshine through 
our windows as we write, some ten or twelve 
years ago, a very dear friend of ours, then con 


nected with the city press, proposed that wo | 
should go down to Point Shirley, and try our | 
skill and luck with the sea-fowl then and there | 


said to be abundant, 
ourselves of the editorial harness 


Nothing loath to divest 


for a fow | 


hours, we started, after laying in arms, ammauni- 
tion, and all the apparatus and accompaniments 


of slaughter. We remomber as vividly as if it 
were yesterday the beautiful autumnal scenery 
through which we tramped with light hearts, 
though heavily laden, to our destination—the 


| 


bright orange foliage gilded by the declining 


sun and relieved by a dark blue background of 
sky. Night had set in before we had finished an 
excellent supper, but the evening was devoted to 
plans for the next morning's campaign and to 
listening to stories of remarkable shots, and ex- 
traordinary sporting successes, related by old 
gunners round a blazing jard wood fire, which 
the sharpness of the weather rendered grateful 
and acceptable. The next morning we were on 
foot long before daybreak, tramped along the 
shore, crossed to Deer Island, lay half frozen in 
a boat, and all without seeing a chance for more 
than two or three shots and those ineffectual 
ones. 

Rather disgusted with our ill luck, we resumed 
our tramp, but at a toll-bridge on the way 


espied six black ducks and a loon, freshly killed 


and bleeding, hanging up at the door. The lady 
who waited on wayfarers, in the absence of her 
husband, the fortunate gunner, was authorized to 
sell the fowls for a “consideration.” A bargain 
was immediately struck, and dividing the tro- 
phies, we re- -entered the city, triumphantly, to re- 
ceive the congratulations of our friends. 
day there was a famous game-dinner at the 
Cornhill Coffee House, and on the next, appeared 
an article in our friend’s journal, the joint pro- 
duction of both of us, glorifying our fortune and 
our prowess. In the course of that article we 
boasted of having shot six ducks and a loon, 
and told, unblushingly, how on arriving at the 
toll-gate the good woman who had saved our 
credit with our sporting friends, wished to buy 
our birds—how we asked her for what purpose— 
how she said she had calls for birds from unsuc- 
cessful sportsmen—and how, with a stern rebuke, 
we refused to participate in any such scheme of 
deception. Our share of that mendacious article 
has always weighed heavily on our conscience, 
and we have felt impelled to make this public 
confession, in hopes of obtaining absolution 
when the temptation is taken into consideration. 
But every one was not deceived by our state- 
ment. When our friend “Aconn” read our 
account of the manner in which we had resisted 
the tempting offer to part with our game to “ ye 
ladye of the toll-gate,”’ he exclaimed, instantly 
“By George! you bought those birds your 
selves!” A conscious blush betrayed our guilt. 
“Acorn’s” reputation as a sportsman precludes 
the suspicion that he had been there himself! 
es ae 

‘ A KISS. 

The German who can ‘create a camel out o! 
the depths of his moral consciousness,” sound» 
every subject to the bottom. Who but a Ger 
man could analyze and detine so subtle an arti 
cle as a kiss, as follows: ‘“ Whatisakiss! A 
kiss is, as it were,a seal expressing our sincer: 
attachment; the pledge of our future anion ; 
dumb, but at the same time audible language « 
a living heart; a present which at the same tim 
that it is given, is taken from us ; the impressio 
of an ardent attachment on an ivory corsa 
press; the striking of two flints against on 
another; a crimson balsam for a love-wounde 
heart ; a sweet bite of the lip; an affectiona: 
pinching of the mouth ; @ delicious dish which» 
eaten with scarlet spoons; a sweetmeat whir 
does not satisfy hunger ; a fruit which is planu 
and gathered at the same time ; the quickest ¢ 





change of questions and answers of two lovers , 


the fourth degree of love.” 
SS EE 
Tue great Mormon Srour.—let ti. 
lovers of marvellous facts, and those perso: 
who wish to be informed of the strange occu 
rences of our own day, among the Morm: 
fanatics who throng the Western prairie tra. 


read 
THE MORMON'S DAUGHTER, 


now publishing in “ Ballou’s Pic torial.” It iv 
true story, an autobiography which exhibits ¢ 
fact that we live in a strange time and amid 
remarkable generauion. 
-_— oor 

A wonie Fettow.—At the battle with 
mutineers at Agra, in India, Captain D’Oy! 
was severely wounded ; he did not quit his po 
but sat on the tumbrel of a gun and command 
his artillery to the last. The wish he utte 
with his fleeting breath deserves to be fulfill: 
“ Place a stone over my grave, and 


He said: 
I died fighting my guns. 


—-<o-* ——— 


Tux Eurness Evoxunix.—This charm 
little woman lately slipped off to Bayonne to 
dulge in the luxury of witnessing # ball-f; 
It was a very sanguinary affair, and ended 
riot. Nice amusement this, for a lady ane 
sovereign! 

— =7——- 

Aquatic Sront.~-The police the other 
found two men fighting knee deep in the wate 
the Frog Pond on the Common. They * 
fished out and taken to the Tombs 

+oce + 

Tux Pex0es—Even crowned heads have 
resort to the press to set them right before 
world. Queen Christina of Spain is forces 
publish a defence of her conduct 

wad onset ——— 

Cw1caco —Rents in this flourishing city b 
fallen, in some cases, one half, since the 
money pressure 

- = —_——-— + — 

Jcet s0.—Good listeners are like good be 

keepers ; they make use of everything 
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». Another index of disease and decay in 
ols is curvature of the spine. When the 
¢ is curved forward it is shown by a project- 
neck, or by a crooked back, that no effort 
straighten. Ifthe curve is sidewise (lateral), 
shown by one shoulder or one hip being 
her than the other, or by one shoulder-blade 
g more prominent than the other. These 
rmities indicate the decay and debility which 
ier or later bring on diseases of various 
ds. Teachers in our city schools say these 
rks of weakness and deformity are constantly 
reasing, and that the longer the pupils go to 
ool the more these indications increase; that 
0 say, they are found more in the upper de- 
tments than in the primary. Parents and 
irdians of our city schools, will you look into 
+ matter ?”” 
Stirling draws the following picture, which, 
th all its exaggeration, contains many traits of 
h: “ Some say the Americans have no phys- 
aomy; a great mistake, 1 think. To me 
t physiognomy seems most strongly marked, 
‘ting deep impress of that intensity which is 
essence of their being. The features even 
the young are furrowed with lines of anxious 
ught and determined will. You read upon 
nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise and 
intensity of its desires. Every American 
‘ks as if his eyes were glaring into the far 
st and the far Future. Nay, his mental 
ysiognomy is determined by the same earn- 
1ess of purpose. The American never plays, 
v even the American child. He cares nothing 
. those games and sports which are the delight 
the Englishman. He is indifferent to the play 
\aer of mind or muscle. Labor is his element, 
id his only relaxation from hard work is fierce 
citement. Neither does he laugh. The Amer- 
ins, I imagine, are the most serious people in 
» world. There is no play even in their fancy. 
vench wit is the sparkle of the diamond that 
zzles a saloon; the American imagination 
shes its sheet-lightning over half a world. 
. a@ same terrible earnestness is, I am persuaded, 
the bottom of that ill health which is so serious 
curse to American life. No doubt other things 
atribute—climate, stimul , sed "y occu- 
-tions, and so forth; but the deepest-rooted 
use of American disease is that over-working 
the brain, and over-excitement of the nervous 
stem, which are the necessary consequences of 
sir intense activity. Hence nervous dyspep- 
., with consumption, insanity, and all its brood 
fell disorders in its train. In a word, the 
merican works himself to death.” 
Public attention has been repeatedly called of 
8 to the consequences of the almost universal 
ellectual over-work to which the minds of 
e young are subject in this country. Feeble 
ads and feeble bodies are the inevitable results 
the forcing system, and what cause of exulta- 
n is in the increased average of life which our 
tistical tables exhibit, if we are to be afflicted 
h imbecility and disease ? 








THE OLD WOMAN AND THE SAILOR, 
A worthy old woman in this city was one day 
alking along the street, quietly smoking her 
pe. A jovial sailor, rendered a little mischiev- 
1s by liquor, came sawing down, and when op- 
site the old woman saucily pushed her aside, 
d, with a pass of his hand, knocked the pipe 
tof her mouth. He then halted to hear her 
t at his trick, and to enjoy a laugh at her ex- 
nse. But what was his astonishment, when 
» meekly picked up the pieces of her broken 
»e, without the least resentment in her man- 
v; then, giving him a dignitied look of mingled 
rrow, kindness and pity, said, “God forgive 
u, my son, as I do.” It touched a tender 
ord in the heart of the rude tar. He felt 
hamed, u d and rep The tear 
ited in his eye ; he must make reparation. He 
artily confessed his error, and, thrusting both 
‘s hands into his full pockets of change, he 
reed all their contents upon her, exclaiming, 
God bless you, kind mother! I’ll never do so 
ain.” 








MOSQUITOES VS. SPIRITUALISM. 

The New Orleans Advocate says that a cessa- 
m of activity in “spiritual” circles in that 
y having become very apparent, the fact was 
entioned to a spiritualist as evidence that spirit- 
ulism was on the decline in the Crescent City. 
ravely and innocently he asserted the contrary ; 
19 work was still going on. “But,” said he, 
this is a bad time of the year for this country 
-the mosquitoes broke up the circles. The me- 
ums are flesh and blood; and when one sits 
»wn with his hands on the table, or tries to 
ithdraw his mind from the exterior and sensu- 
is world and enter certain states of the interior 
e, slap on his nose or his neck a mosquito 
ymes.”” 





Hicu Prices or Livinc.—A shrewd calcu- 
tor who has investigated the subject, finds that 
@ productions of 1856 were one third less, in 
roportion to population, than they were in 1840. 
‘he fact is, that two-thirds of the Eastern men 
ho go West, plunge madly into land-specula- 
on, and forget to put in the crops necessary for 
en their own support. When this land bubble 
ists we are to expect more rational conduct on 
@ part of the settlers. 
ee +ece > 

Tue Use or a Pic’s Taru.—It has hither- 
been maintained that the curl in a pig’s tail is 
ore for ornament than use. The position is no 
uger tenable. A large animal with bristles 
‘s seen walking down Broadway some time 
r0, with a piece of red tape attached to the said 
tl, from which was suspended a card, on which 
is written, “ Patrick Doolan’s Pig Betsey !” 





Sturrep Horsrs.—The proprietors of the 
mous horses, “ Vermont Black Hawk” and 
Lady Suffolk,” both deceased, have had their 
ins stuffed at an expense of about $1000. 
te ee 

“Tas Mormon’s Daveurer.’—Read this 
ie and startling story now publishing in 
Ballou’s Pictorial.” 





Worth REMEMBERING.—He who does his 
st, however little, is always to be distinguished 
»m him who does nothing. 



































<Ges THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. ee 
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A CONFESSION. 

On much such a bright October afternoon as 
that which now sends its golden sunshine through 
our windows as we write, some ten or twelve 
years ago, a very dear friend of ours, then con- 
nected with the city press, proposed that we 
should go down to Point Shirley, and try our 
skill and luck with the sea-fowl then and there 
said to be abundant. Nothing loath to divest 
ourselves of the editorial harness for a few 
hours, we started, after laying in arms, ammuni- 
tion, and all the apparatus and accompaniments 
of slaughter. We ber as vividly as if it 





were yesterday the beautiful autumnal scenery 
through which we tramped with light hearts, 
though heavily laden, to our destination—the 
bright orange foliage gilded by the declining 
sun and relieved by a dark blue background of 
sky. Night had set in before we had finished an 
excellent supper, but the evening was devoted to 
plans for the next morning’s campaign and to 
listening to stories of remarkable shots, and ex- 
traordinary sporting successes, related by old 
gunners round a blazing jhard-wood fire, which 
the sharpness of the weather rendered grateful 
and acceptable. The next morning we were on 
foot long before daybreak, tramped along the 
shore, crossed to Deer Island, lay half frozen in 
a boat, and all without seeing a chance for more 
than two or three shots and those ineffectual 
ones. 

Rather disgusted with our ill luck, we resumed 
our tramp, but at a toll-bridge on the way 
espied six black ducks and a loon, freshly killed 
and bleeding, hanging up at the door. The lady 
who waited on wayfarers, in the absence of her 
husband, the fortunate gunner, was authorized to 
sell the fowls for a “consideration.” A bargain 
was immediately struck, and dividing the tro- 
phies, we re-entered the city, triumphantly, to re- 
ceive the congratulations of our friends. That 
day there was a famous game-dinner at the 
Cornhill Coffee House, and on the next, appeared 
an article in our friend’s journal, the joint pro- 
duction of both of us, glorifying our fortune and 
our prowess. In the course of that article we 
boasted of having shot six ducks and a loon, 
and told, unblushingly, how on arriving at the 
toll-gate the good woman who had saved our 
credit with our sporting friends, wished to buy 
our birds—how we asked her for what purpose— 
how she said she had calls for birds from unsuc- 
cessful sportsmen—and how, witha stern rebuke, 
we refused to participate in any such scheme of 
deception. Our share of that mendacious article 
has always weighed heavily on our conscience, 
and we have felt impelled to make this public 
confession, in hopes of obtaining absolution 
when the temptation is taken into consideration. 
But every one was not deceived by our state- 
ment. When our friend “Acorn” read our 
account of the manner in which we had resisted 
the tempting offer to part with our game to “ye 
ladye of the toll-gate,” he exclaimed, instantly : 
“By George! you bought those birds your- 
selves!” A conscious blush betrayed our guilt. 
“Acorn’s” reputation as a sportsman precludes 
the suspicion that he had been there himself! 





‘ A KISS. 

The German who can “create a camel out of 
the depths of his moral consciousness,” sounds 
every subject to the bottom. Who but a Ger- 
man could analyze and define so subtle an arti- 
cle as a kiss, as follows: ‘‘ Whatisakiss? A 
kiss is, as it were,a seal expressing our sincere 
attachment; the pledge of our future union; a 
dumb, but at the same time audible language of 
a living heart; a present which at the same time 
that it is given, is taken from us ; the impression 
of an ardent attachment on an ivory coral 
press; the striking of two flints against one 
another; a crimson balsam for a love-wounded 
heart ; a sweet bite of the lip; an affectionate 
pinching of the mouth; a delicious dish whichis 
eaten with scarlet spoons ; a sweetmeat which 
does not satisfy hunger ; a fruit which is planted 
and gathered at the same time; the quickest ex- 
change of questions and answers of two lovers; 
the fourth degree of love.” 





Tue Great Mormon Srory.—Let the 
lovers of marvellous facts, and those persons 
who wish to be informed of the strange occur- 
rences of our own day, among the Mormon 
fanatics who throng the Western prairie trail, 
read 


THE MORMON’S DAUGHTER, 


now publishing in “ Ballou’s Pictorial.” It is a 
true story, an autobiography which exhibits the 
fact that we live in a strange time and amid a 
remarkable generation. 





A NOBLE FrLLow.—At the battle with the 
mutineers at Agra, in India, Captain D’Oyley 
was severely wounded ; he did not quit his post, 
but sat on the tumbrel of a gun and commanded 
his artillery to the last. The wish he uttered 
with his fleeting breath deserves to be fulfilled. 
He said: “Place a stone over my grave, and say 
I died fighting my guns.” 





Tue Empress Eccenie.—This charming 
little woman lately slipped off to Bayonne to in- 
dulge in the luxury of witnessing a bull-fight. 
It was a very sanguinary affair, and ended in 
riot. Nice amusement this, for a lady and a 
sovereign! 





Aquatic Sport.—The police the other day 
found two men fighting knee deep in the water of 
the Frog Pond on the Common. They were 
fished out and taken to the Tombs. 

Tue Press.—Even crowned heads have to 
resort to the press to set them right before the 
world. Queen Christina of Spain is forced to 
publish a defence of her conduct. 





Cu1caco.—Rents in this flourishing city have 
fallen, in some cases, one half, since the late 
money pressure. 





Just so.—Good listeners are like good house- 


MOCK AUCTIONS. 
Everybody has heard of the “ mock auctions,” 
presided over by the Peter Funks of New York 
city, and many a verdant provincial knows what 
these establishments are by sad experience. 
Let us, however, illustrate their character by a 
graphic sketch : 

A greenhorn named Mr. Jones, from Hartford, 
says the New York Tribune, is stopped while 
careering down Broadway by the sound of a 
stentorian voice from within crying “ going!” 
He hears the whack of the auctioneer’s mallet, 
and sees six gentlemen standing round a table. 
“‘ Things are selling mighty cheap in there,” says 
he, and goes in. Peter Funk holds a piece of 
linen in his hand, and is just on the point of 
knocking it down at six cents a yard: “ Fifty- 
five and a half yards, going at six cents !—an 
awful sacrifice.” ‘‘ Seven,” says Jones, eagerly. 
“Eight,” says Stool Pigeon. ‘“ Nine,” says 
Jones. Whack goes the mallet. ‘“ Sold,” says 
Peter. “Mr. Jones, fifty-five and a half yards 
of linen, at fifty-nine cents ’* (touching lightly on 
the fifty.) The attentive clerk beckons to Jones, 
who steps behind a mysterious desk with a screen 
in front. Clerk begins to make out the bill, 
while Jones lays down a five-dollar bank note to 
pay for the linen; the money goes into the 
drawer. The clerk hands Jones the bill, which 
reads thus : 

“Mr. Jones bought of Peter Funk 55 1-2 yas. 
of Irish linen, at 59 cents per yard—$32 74.” 

Jones opens his eyes; clerk points to the sum, 
and holds out right hand with the remark: 
“ Balance, twenty-seven dollars and seventy-four 
cents.” Jones opens his mouth and essays to 
speak, but is dumb-founded; he has hearn of 
these pesky mock auctions, but never dreamed 
that he should ever blunder into one in so respect- 
able a place as Broadway. Mr. Jones ruminates, 
and pinches himself to see if he is dreaming ; he 
is awake—he is in New York; Broadway. But 
Mr. Jones, though green, has presence of mind ; 
he forks over the balance demanded, takes the 
linen under his arm, and gapes at the auctioneer 
until that functionary gets nervous and announ- 
ces that the sale is adjourned tor the day. Mr. 
Jones accordingly, to prevent being housed with 
the precious scamps, steps out and travels 
toward the Tombs, where he finds a Metropoli- 
tan Policeman, and tells his tale of woe. Ina 
few moments the swindling shop and the inmates 
—which, meantime, have got under full headway 
again—are taken all aback with an apparition— 
it is Mr. Jones with the linen under his arm, and 
a person with a brass shield on the lappel of his 
coat. The man with the shield takes the clerk 
by the nape of his neck, and starts him toward 
the Tombs; clerk remonstrates—explains—ex- 
claims, and so on, but keeps moving up Broad- 
way and through Chambers Street, when all of a 
sudden he concludes to disgorge the thirty-two 
dollars and seventy-four cents—which Jones 
takes, thanks the officer, and vanishes. 

A REGULAR JACK SHEPPARD, 

An intensely laughable robbery was recently 
perpetrated at St. Anthony, which in boldness 
eclipses any similar enterprise of modern times. 
Col. H. Wiltse, hearing somebody knocking 
around in the hall near his room, at an unrea- 
sonable hour, and suspecting it might be some 
villain who meant to rob him, rose from his bed, 
fixed the door of his room open, got his brace of 
pistols and prepared them for “‘an emergency,” 
then sat down on the bed to wait for the antici- 
pated scamp to present himself. In this position 
he fell asleep !—and while enjoying a perpendic- 
ular dream (probably of a robber, writhing with 
a bullet in his thorax), the ungrateful and incon- 
siderate vagabond aforesaid walked into the 
room through the open door, helped himself to a 
new dress coat, two pairs of pantaloons and a 
vest, pocketed six dollars and fifty cents in 
money, deliberately became an accomplice of 
Procrastination (the thief of time) by stealing a 
valuable gold watch, took the gold studs out of 
the shirt of the slumberer and reluctantly de- 
parted! Mr. W. awoke just in time to find his 
“victim” vamosed, and himself minus property 
to the amount of $200 or $300. In fact, almost 
everything in the room had “ gone off” except 
his faithful pistols, which were firmly grasped in 
either hand ready capped and cocked! The 
funny gentleman with the dark lantern has not 
been seen or heard of since. 
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BALLOONING EXTRA.—A balloonist, who’ at- 
tempted to make an ascension at Albany, lately, 
met with a chapter of misfortunes. He got up 
high enough to clear one or two blocks, came 
down in a private garden, breaking the shrub- 
bery, lost his pocket-book, was arrested for dam- 
ages, and put in the watch-house. 

A Dutcn Description.—A Dutch woman 
called at one of our printing offices lately, and 
desired to advertise her pony which had “lost 
hisself mit a tail frisky ver mooch and strike 
men’s faces ver hard mit his hind fists.” The 
finder will be liberally rewarded. 





SeLiinc u1s Honors.—A Crimean hero, a 
deserter from an English regiment now quartered 
at Canada, bartered away at Stowell’s jewelry 
store, in Charlestown, Mass., the silver medal 
bestowed upon him by his gracious queen for 
fighting at Sebastopol. 
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A PLEASANT Surprise.—Seedy individual : 
“T’ve dropped in to do you a very great favor, 
sir.” Man of business: “ Well, what is it?” 
Seedy individual: “I’m going to allow you the 
pleasure of lending me five dollars.” 





Gymnastics at Scnoor.—Every American 
school-house, like every European one, ought to 
have a hall or yard set apart for the purpose of 
muscular exercise. 
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RATHER QUEER.—There is a great demand 
for a kind of plaster paper that will enable gen- 
tlemen to stick to their business. 








Just Try 17.—Benefit your enemies that they 





keepers ; they make use of everything. 


at last may become your friends. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

That gold snuff-box left by Gen. Jackson to 
the bravest son of New York, creates discord. 

A lady walking in Oswego with a gold piece 
in her mouth, sneezed it away and lost it. 

Some of the public documents in our archives 
have been mutilated in the rage for autographs. 

There is a general opinion that a new residence 
must be built for our Presidents at Washington. 

Indian corn is somewhat in demand in Great 
Britain, in consequence of the potato rot. 

As men love those they have obliged, they 
hate those whom they have wranged. 

Louis Kossuth, who has been ill, lately, is now 
enjoying excellent health. 

We hope soon to be able to chronicle the safe 
launch of the Great Eastern steamship. 

An Englishman named W. T. Allen, of Mon- 
treal, lately threw himself into Niagara Falls. 

The Chelsea Marine Hospital is to be com- 
pleted immediately, per orders from Washington. 

There are now employed at the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., navy yard, 1740 workmen. 

The expenses of carrying on the city govern- 
ment of Providence last year were $466 66. 

The Hoosac tunnel borer is soon to be housed, 
and will not be out again this season. 

Lowell the poet was lately married to Miss 
Frances Dunlap, of Portland, his second wife. 

Irving’s Life of Washington is in the course 
of re-publication by Bohn of London. 

The first number of Thackeray’s new novel 
will appear on the first of November. 

William Warren, of the Museum, is the best 
actor of eccentric comedy living. 

The corner stone of a Jesuit college, to cost 
$100,000, was lately laid in Chicago. 

Onthe N. Y. Central Railroad, they burn one 
thousand cords of wood a day. 

Corn was offered by farmers in Illinois, last 
month, for fifteen cents a bushel. 

Over nine thousand locomotives are now run- 
ning on the railroads in the United States. 

About $30,000 “conscience money”? was re- 
stored to the English exchequer last year. 

England has before her the tremendous task of 
re-conquering India. She has lostit. 

We should not be surprised if the city of 
Delhi was held by the rebels till January. 

There is no people in the world who are more 
persistent smokers than the Chinese. 





ENGLISH BEGGARS. 

Property has always been rigidly protected in 
England, and idleness and mendicity, as illegal 
taxes upon property, the especial objects of se- 
vere legislation. From Froude’s History of 
England we learn that at one period, for an able- 
bodied man to be caught a third time begging 
was a crime deserving death, and the sentence 
was i ded on fit to be executed. 
The poor man’s advantages were not purchased 
without drawbacks. He might not change his 
master at his will, or wander from place to place. 
He might not keep his children at home unless 
he could answer for their time. If out of em- 
ployment, preferring to be idle, he might be de- 
manded for work by any master of the “craft” 
to which he bel d, and lled to work, 








whether he would or not. If caught begging 
once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was 
whipped at the cart’s tail. If caught a second 
time, his ear was slit, or bored through with a 
hotiron. If caught a third time—being thereby 
proved to be of no use upon this earth, but to 
live upon it only to his own hurt and to that of 
others—he suffered death asa felon. So the law 
of England remained for sixty years. First 
drawn by Henry, it continued unrepealed through 
the reigns of Edward and of Mary, subsisting, 
therefore, with the deliberate approval of both 
the great parties between whom the country was 
divided. Reconsidered under Elizabeth, the 
same law was again formally passed ; and it was 
therefore the expressed conviction of the English 
nation that it was better for a man not to live at 
all than to live a profitless and worthless life. 
The vagabond was a sore spot upon the common- 
wealth, to be healed by wholesome discipline if 
the gangrene was not incurable; to be cut away 
with the knife if the milder treatment of the cart- 
whip failed to profit. 





An Impostor ExPOsED.—James McDonald, 
who passed himself off in this city and New 
York as a Revolutionary soldier of 112 years of 
age, with adventures to correspond, was charged 
with being an impostor by an Albany policeman 
a few days since, when he admitted the truth of 
the charge, and owned that he was only 67 years 
of age. We are afraid that some more of the 
venerable gentlemen floating round and supposed 
to be a century old, will turn out to be mere 
boys of 60 or 70. 
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Bricnam Youne.—This arch knave and im- 
postor has been publicly uttering savage threats 
against the United States government. He will 
have to adopt a different tone when the dragoons 
and the “dough-boys” enter the Salt Lake 
valley. 





Divorce.—The new British divorce bill is 
simply a bill to provide for the extension to all 
classes of the British public of those facilities of 
divorce, which have been heretofore confined to 
the wealthy and the powerful. 





ComMENDABLE.—The Chelsea Ferry Com- 
pany have furnished the men in their employ 
with a supply of coal for the winter at the cost 
of the article to the company. 
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New Cuape..—The Eliot (Orthodox) Society 
of Roxbury have purchased a lot of land on 
Parker Street, and have commenced the erection 
of a chapel. 





New Yorx Amusements.—The theatres in 
New York are doing an excellent business. 
Hard times never affect places of amusement 
unfavorably. 





A Secret.—A secret has been admirably de- 
fined as “anything made known to everybody 
in a whisper.” 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘*The Mormon's Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 

rairies,"’ a true story of our ownfremarkable times, by 
M. A. Avsry. One of the most thrillingly interesting 
stories we have published for a long time. 

“They pass away,” stanzas by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 

** Plots and Counterplots,”’ a tale by Mary W. JanvRin. 

**Janthe, the Proconsul’s Daughter,”’ a story by Mrs 
J.D. Batpwin. 

“ The Infanta of Spain,” a historical tale by WiLtiaM 
B. Oxtver. 

‘To die and be forgotten,” verses by Lizzie 8. Gimss. 

‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

View of the new and curious Surf and Bell-Boat, off 
Harding's Ledge, Boston Harbor. 

Curious Eastern pictures, showing a Sikh Preacher. an 
Akali Chief, a Messenger Camel of India, a Ferry at Pun- 
jaub, and a Sikh Guide at Prayer. 

Views in St. Paul, Minnesota, giving, the City Hall, 
the First Presbyterian Church, the Capitol, Fuller House, 
and a large picture, depicting a general viewof the city 
itself. 


Portrait of Colonel Thomas C. Amory, the well-known 
der of the company of Independent Cadets of 
Boston. 


Representation of Sikh Lancers practising in the field 

A large whole page picture, representing one of those 
sanguinary affairs, a military execution by the English 
of some of the mutineers of the native army at Delhi in 
India—one of the horrible episodes of the war there. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


(G> One copy of the Fac, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 








Foreign Ltems. 


The effective force of the French army is to 
be 392,400 men and 83,500 horses. 

The new Covent Garden Theatre is to be fin- 
ished in one year. Hot bricks and mortar are 
to be used. 

The Right Hon. Thomas oe Macaulay 
is to beelevated to the Peerage by the title of 
Baron Macaulay. 

Vice-Admiral Berzeret, born in 1771, and who 
was the oldest French admiral living, recently 
died in Paris. 

It is stated that the East India Company have 
applied to the British Government for the as- 
sistance of 6000 more troops. 

The mortal remains of the “ Maid of Sara- 
gossa’”’ are about to be removed from Ceuta to 
the capital of Aragon, and are to be interred with 
pomp and ceremony. 

The Emperor of the French has given instruc- 
tions for the manufacture of a massive silver cup, 
to berun for at the annual Yacht Squadron Re- 
gatta at the Isle of Wight. 

The Jewish population of France has, since 
1808, doubled, and now amounts to 100,000 
souls. The Jewish population of Paris which in 
1808 amounted to 2755, counts now 8000 souls. 

A young German philologist is said to have 
discovered a MS. of the first ten books of Livy in 
the library of the church of La Badla, in Flor- 
ence, which dates most probably from the ninth 
century. 

The British Government intend to present to 
the King of Siam a pretty hydraulic press, of 
great power, intended for the compression of 
cotton ; and a complete set of coining machines, 
with dies complete. 
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Dewdrops of Wisvom. 


Misery action, happi repose. 

A fear is an oath in the sight of Heaven to re- 
pent and reform. 

Selfishness has no soul. It is a heart of stone 
encased in iron. 

A quiet mind, like other blessings, is more 
easily lost than gained. 

Men with few faults are the least anxious to 
discover those of others. 

Strong passions work wonders when there is 
stronger reason to curb them. 

Death and the sun have this in common—few 
can gaze at them steadily. 

If thou wouldst live long, live well; for folly 
and wickedness shorten life. 

Plumpness comes not from roast beef, but 
from a good heart and a cheerful disposition. 

The more tender and delicate the blossoms of 
joy, the purer must be the hand that will cull 
them. 

Nothing is more favorable to love than a little 
discord—as the frost makes the grapes tender 
and richer. 

Praise of all things is the greatest excitement 
of commendable actions, and supports us in our 
enterprises. 

He that blows the coals in quarrels he has 
nothing to do with, has no right to complain if 
the sparks fly in his face. 

When we take people as they are, we make 
them worse ; when we take them asif they were 
what they should be, we improve them as far as 
they can be improved. 

How simply yet beautifully did the gentle 
Cowper, who had himself felt the shadows as 
they fell like night upon his spirit, portray a life 
without a motive: 


‘* She begs an idle pin from all she meets— 
te is crazed.” 











Soker’s Wudget. 


The rope with which Esau lifted up his voice, 
is in a good state of preservation. 

The man who always drives a good bargain, 
has lately procured a new whip. 

“Sally, what time do your folks dine?” 
“Soon as you go away—that’s Missus’s orders.” 

The horse’s coat is the gift of nature, but a 
tailor very often makes a coat for an ass. 

Why do reptiles multiply so rapidly? Because 
there areso many adders amongst them. 

“That tune,” said body in company 
once, ‘‘ always carries me away with it.”” “ Will 
nobody whistle it?” said Jerrold, instantly. 

“Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a congealing heart, and 
one that beats responsible to her own, she will 
never want to enter the maritime state again.” 

Why is a hen who destroys her health by lay- 
ing too many eggs, like a young lady who is 
anxious to make herself attractive? Because 
she lays herself out to please. 

Never take your wife with you, when you take 
atrip of pleasure; it’s a shame to let her enjoy 
such a Juxury as pleasure. What does she want 
with it? ‘That is what a great many men think. 

Two men were in prison—one for stealing a 
cow, the other for stealing a watch. ‘ Mike,” 
said the cow-stealer, one day, “what o'clock is 
it?’ ‘I haven’t my watch handy,” replied the 
other, “but I think it’s about milking time.” 

A rhymer in one of the New York papers, in 
dwelling upon the features of his lady-love, talks 
enthusiastically about her “ raven looks.” Either 
that poet is foully wronged by the type-setters, or 
he has a queer taste for sweethearts. 

On the jamb of the door of an eating-house on 
the North Wall, Dublin, the curious may read 
the following announcement printed, conveying 
fearful intelligence to the gallant tars who fre- 











quent that port: “‘ Sailors’ rita/s cooked here !”’ 





Quill and Scissors. 

An American letter from Hong Kong says 
that the terms the English intend to dictate to 
the Chinese are, that England is to have nine 
"sale instead of five, as now; that they are to 
have a consulate and guard of soldiers at five of 
the ports, and at the others a consulate ; and that 
the Chinese are to give them grounds to build a 
fort upon at each of these four. 

Charles Albert, youngest child of Mr. N. W. 
Winslow, of Bath, Maine, aged eighteen months, 
came to his death recently from having eaten 
cobalt the day previous. He clambered up to a 
window of a neighbor’s house, while the occu- 
pants were absent, and reaching in, obtained the 
fatal dose from a quantity that had been set for 
the purpose of killing flies. 

One of the set of anchors for the leviathan 
steamship Great Eastern, building on the Thames, 
weighs 6 tuns, 19-cwt 2 qrs., and being one of 
Trotman’s patent, is equal to an ordinary ancher 
of 10 tons. The largest size used in the British 
navy is 4 to 5 tuns, and they are of the ordinary 
description. The anchors are on the swivel 
principle. 

Professor Morse writes to his family in relation 
to the Atlantic Telegraph, that the electric con- 
nection was perfect until the moment of the part- 
ing of the cable, yet the further it was paid out, 
the feebler were the currents, indicating a diffi- 
culty requiring attentive investigation, though he 
does not consider it serious. 

It is reported that $2000 in gold, recently 
robbed from the safe of the American Express 
Company, at Quincy, Ill, was found a few days 
after in a wood-pile into which a rat had been 
chased, and which was torn down to catch the rat. 
The company is still minus about $5500. 

The intense and eager passion of ambition is 
not unlike the ardor which Evangelus the piper, 
in Lucian, possessed, who blew his pipe so long 
that he fell down dead. ‘The ambition of Alex- 
ander and Cwwsar were two fires or torrents to 
ravage the world by several ways. 

Mr. Farrady has made known a new applica- 
tion of magneto-clectricity—the electricity gene- 
rated by electro-magnetic machines. It con- 
sists in the production of electric light which is 
traly splendid, and which can be immediately 
employed for lighthouses. 

It is the belief of millions in India, we are 
told by the Bombay Courier, that the Kooh-i-noor 
diamond will always be fatal to its possessor, and 
that from the day it found a resting-place in the 
diadem of Victoria, the fate of the British crown 
was sealed. 

Mrs. B. Dudley, the lady who founded the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, has given a lot 
of land to the trustees of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in that city, and a new church will be 
erected and named in honor of the donor. 

The Madison (Wis.) Journal says that Hon. 
C. C. Washburn, M. C. from that district, has 
presented to the State Historical Society the 
books he has received as a ember of Congress. 
They number several hundred volumes. 

Dr. Durfee of Fall River has in his green- 
house a bunch of grapes estimated to weigh fif- 
teen pounds, measuring four feet and five inches 
in length. Such a bunch of grapes, we presume, 
never grew in this country before. 

The bridge of the Catasaqua and Foglesville 
road, in Lehigh Co., Pa., lately opened, is 1165 
feet long, and has an average height of 85 feet. 
It contains 500 tons of iron, and cost but about 
$70 a foot, or about $70,000. 

Statistics show that our exports of cotton to 
Great Britain are relatively decreasing, while 
those to France and the North of Europe have 
slightly increased. Our home consumption is 
likewise increasing. 

Lorenzo, aged 15, son of Charles Wait, of 
Winona, Minn., formerly of Hatfield, Mass., fell 
upon his jack-knife, while walking along whit- 
tling, a week or two since, and was instantly 
killed. 

The extension of the Connecticut and Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad is completed to Lyndon, seven 
miles from St. Johnsbury, and the cars run regu- 
larly to and from that place. 

There are eleven ships and one brig now on 
the stocks at Bath, Me. Their aggregate ton- 
nage is 10,770 tons, and they will cost little over 
half a million of dollars. 

Five half barrels of sirup made from the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, were sold in New Orleans, La., 
recently, at 75 cents per gallon. 

Rev. J. C. Fletcher, lately from Brazil, has 
been appointed Professor of Modern Languages 
at Bowdoin College. 

Sixty-nine new members entered Amherst 
College at the commencement of the present 
year. 














Alarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry F. Stone 
to Miss Amanda Porter. 

By Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Matthew Crawshaw to Misa 
Eliza Needham. 

By Rev. Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Charles Tolman, of 8t. An- 
thony, Minnesota, to Miss Eliza Jane Haskell. 

By Rev. Mr. Clinch, Mr. James Richards, of Portland, 
to Mrs. Anne Bates 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Cyrus Flanders, of Charlestown, 
to Miss Elizabeth T. Gordon 

By Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Alexander H. Fraser to Miss 
Mehitable 8. Hamiiton. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Bennet T. Ilsiey 
to Miss Catherine L. Putnam. 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Lincoln, Mr. N. Harri- 
son Kingsley to Miss Jennie Lucy Thomas. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. T. Bradlee Win- 
chester, of Watertown, to Mias Ellen D. Manson. 

At Hingham, by Kev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Henry O. Little, 
of Boston, to Miss Mary C. Hersey 

At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Robert W. C. El- 
well to Miss Harriet M. Davia. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Dr. Cooke, Mr. Frank P. Breed to 
Miss Mary F. Woodbury. 

At Saiem, by Key. Mr. Leeds, Mr. Benjamin W. Getch 
ell to Miss Eliza Ann Hitchings. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Asa B 
West to Miss Harriet B. Parsons 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Dr. Kendall, Mr William B 
Burt to Miss Priscilla Holmes 

At Portland, Me , by Rev. Mr. Lowell, Professor James 
Russell Lowell to Miss Frances Dunlap. 











In this city, Caleb Bates, Esq , of Hingham, 77; Mr 
Jotham W. Rogers, 73; Miss Kebecca Butler, 20; Mr 
Lewis Briggs, printer. £6; Mise Flizabeth Kochefort, 2; 
Miss Frances Leighton, 63; Capt George F. Kay, of Mill- 
bridge, Me., 33; Dr. Thomas Lynch, 25; Widow Abigail 
Trask. 52; Mr. William Snow, 27; Mrs. Ann Sarah Kast- 
man, 36; Mrs. Harriet Searle, 22. 

At Roxbury, Mr. George Dean, 36 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Gabriel, 64; Mrs. Rebecca 
Shipley Kilbourn, 78 

At Cheleea, Mrs. Sarah R., wife of Rev A. P. Nason 

At Dorchester, Mr. James G. Thompson, 32; Mr. Danie! 
Anderson, §1 

At Quincy, Mrs. Lydia Pratt, of New York. 40 

At Auburndale, Mrs. Kebecca Brown, 87 

At West Cambridge, Mr. James Stearns, 72 

At Weymouth, Miss Nancy Bianchard, 70 

At Duxbury. Widow Lucy Bradford, 8} 

At Marblehead, Mr. William Pritchard, 48; Mr’ Harris 
Franklin Silver, 3) 

At Raynham, Widow Arabella Wilbur, 82 

At Beverly, Mra. Abby ©. Porter. 33 

At Lowell, Mre. Hannah Price Cowley, 61 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Jane Blake, 23; Capt 
Henry Pierce, 6% 

At West Sterling, George Lerow, Beq., 75 

At Taunton, Dr Benjamin Bilson, 84 

At North Weymouth. Lemuel Humphrey, Eaq., 73 

At Leyden, Mra. Sarah Stratton, 8). 

At Westfield, Mr. Anson Sears. 77 

At East Granville, Mr. Samuel Bancroft, #0 

At Sudbary, Mr. Josiah Haynes, 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Lydia M. Gardner, 25 































































[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
WATCHING AND WAITING. 


BY 8. L. SPENCER. 


It was an April morning 
The morn you went from me, 

The sweet briar buds were bursting, 
Red bloomed the maple tree 

The maple tree is bright with flowers, 
The briar again is green ; 

It is an April morning now, 
But ah, the years between! 


I’ve waited all these weary years, 
In silence and in pain, 
Through a lonely youth to a loveless age, 
I waited still in vain. 
The light of hope within my eye, 
Tears long since washed away ; 
Roses give place to wrinkles now, 
And dark brown locks to gray. 


For some the river of life floweth calmly, 
Gently and smoethly, o’er silvery sands; 

My lot was with those who care for the morrow ; 
I have not waited with folded hands. 

Patient I trusted, weary I labored! 
Willing hands find work to do ; 

Bless the Lord of life for labor! 
Else I had not struggled through. 


But the clouded day draws near to its evening. 
Slowly the shadows begin to sink ; 

I stand on the edge of the fearful valley, 
Soon to arrive at the river's brink. 

Would I could see thee before the night cometh, 
Would I could hear thee say, “ faithful one ;” 
But not even this cup to my parched lip is granted 

Living, or dying, I journey alone. 


Gladly I'll lay down my sorrowful burden, 
Calmly Ill step in the dark cold tide; 

You may not bid me “‘ godspeed ’’ at the parting, 
But we shall meet on the other side. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE WAGONER OF WEXFORD. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY GIDDINGS H BALLOU. 


“ Ger, Charley, gee! what is the matter with 
you, old fellow?” ‘The speaker stopped, and 
looked with anxious countenance up and down 
the road. ‘ The beast has either seen or heard 
something,” he muttered. ‘ Ha, there it comes !” 

Adown the road a solitary rider approached 
at around speed. But as he came nearer, it was 
evident that both steed and master had had their 
energies taxed to the utmost. The horseman 
reined up by the side of the wagon; and as he 
did so, the laboring sides and glazed eyes of his 
faithful animal gave unmistakable signs of 
extreme exhaustion. 

“Which side do you serve, friend?” inquired 
the new comer. 

“Rather a dubious question, mister, to ask in 
these here times. Howsomever, I guess there 
wont be any dispute between you and Dick 
Stiles.” 

“King or Congress?” interrupted the other, 
impatiently. 

“Congress, mister, I tell ye. I can see you’re 
the same, without asking. But that poor beast 
of yourn seems pretty near done for, as well as 
yourself.” 

“Poor Fleetfoot!”’ exclaimed the officer, for 
such a certain air of military authority proclaim- 
ed him, “I have indeed tried himhard. I must 
part with him now, at all events, and exchange 
him for one of your team. It is useless for you 
to proceed further. The camp at Hinck’s Ferry 
was attacked early this morn by a British detach- 
ment, and our men completely cut to pieces; 
scarcely one of them escaping. I am carrying 
the news to Hamden’s battalion, which, I sup- 
pose, is not very far from here; and I hope to 
get down in time for a rescue of our men and 
baggage.” 

“Enough,” said the wagoner, “let us down 
with the fence here, and 1 will drive the wagon 
through to yonder wood, when we will unhitch, 
and stow away our load in safety. It is too val- 
uable to risk its use by the wrong hands. Drot 
the rascally red coats; they’ve jest spoiled my 
market; for I was carrying ammunition to the 
very post that you have been obliged to leave in 
such a hurry. Not that there was such a quanti- 
ty of the warlike, either; most of my load being 
of a peaceable nature—corn and the like. 
Thought I would risk it alone, for a few miles, 
seeing that I could do no better. And for that 
matter I count myself equal, on a pinch, to 
half-a-dozen ordinary Britishers.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed the other, smiling, “at 
that rate, two or three thousand recruits of your 
stamp would be a very valuable acquisition to us 
at this precise time.” 

The wagon load was soon concealed within 
the thicket, and all sign of the entrance carefully 
removed. Fleetfoot was turned loose, and, 
mounted on the two powerful wagon horses, the 
officer and his new found friend set forth at a 
round pace for the battalion posted a few miles 
distant, and commanded by Major Hamden. 
On the way, little opportunity was offered for 
conversation; yet Captain Jackson was present- 
ly struck with a certain incompatibility between 
the bearing and apparent rank of his companion. 
Nor could the young officer avoid noticing that 
every now and then, in brief snatches of talk, the 
rustic slang which Stiles had at first affected, 
gave way to language which was hardly possible 
in one devoid of liberal manners and education. 
So plainly did the incongruity appear to Jack- 
son, that a feeling of suspicion arose, he scarce 
knew why. Already he cast a wary eye on his 
companion, when the crack of a rifle resounded 
near at hand, and the officer’s right arm fell 
powerless by his side. 

“ Scoundrel,” he cried, reeling in his saddle, 
“you have delivered me into the hands of 
enemies !”” 

“Tt is false,” shouted the other, with flashing 
eyes. ‘‘ But I forgive you, captain,” he contin 
ued with a calmer voice; “I dare say it is but 
my own evil luck that has brought this fortune 
upon us. You see that it is of no use to attempt 
resistance.” 

Some eight or ten horsemen, approaching 
them from either hand, proved most incontest- 
ably the truth of the remark. One of the assail- 
ing party, a burly, fall fed man, brandished his 





sword with an air of authority, and exclaimed in 
a blustering voice : 

“Lay down your arms, you rebels; lay down 
your arms, or not one of you shall be left alive !” 

** May it please your honor,” returned Stiles, 
with an air of mock deference, “we hasten to 
obey your commands, confident of the mercy 
which your magnanimity will show to us.” 

“Silence, sir! silence, I say. Mr. Lieutenant 
Crollick, you will.see that the prisoners are put 
under safe guard. That settled, let us rejoin 
our companions.” 

The arms of the prisoners having been secured, 
and a soldier stationed at each bridle rein, the 
party now left the road, and entering the covert 
of a pine forest which bordered on the highway, 
presently came upon a squad of between twenty 
and thirty men, clad with some faint pretensions 
to a certain uniformity of garb. But neither in 
this respect, nor in disciplinary rule, did there 
appear to be much exactness observed. The 
return of the tory chief with his little detach- 
ment, was greeied with uproarous applause. 
The vinegar-faced lieutenant sharply rebuked 
them : 

“ What is all this clatter for, you ill-trained 
louts? One would think your only wish was to 
bring down upon us that scamp of a Marion, or 
some of his harum-scarum crew. When will 
you learn to hold your peace as soldiers should ?” 

Meanwhile, several of the torics gathered 
round the prisoners. One of the former sur- 
veyed the wagoner with peculiar curiosity. 

“It’s of no use, Mr. Jack Williams,” ex- 
claimed the soldier, after a prolonged stare, which 
the prisoner bore‘ with great composure, “ it’s 
of no use, Mr. Jack Williams, for I should 
know that nose of yours among a thousand. 
Do you recollect the fine story that you told me, 
in our camp on the Pedee river last spring? 
You'll hardly pull the wool over my eyes 
again.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the prisoner, 
with perfect coolness. ‘My name is Richard 
Stiles, or Dick Stiles, as I am often called. My 
mate, here, the captain, can witness to the truth 
of what I say.” 

“The name is of no consequence. I know 
my man, and that is enough for me. You'll 
swing for it, my good fellow, depend on’t; and 
so you'll leave an opening for some one else to 
take up the noble trade of spy—” 

“ What is this you say ?” interposed Crollick, 
thrusting himself between the two Y 
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guilty, and dismissed from the service. I de- 
manded to be shot. If I had been guilty of what 
they laid to my charge, I deserved it. They 
laughed at my despair, and bade me go about 
my business. I was branded as a coward—if 
not directly so, at least imputedly. How could 
such injustice have taken place, you ask? The 
secret of it was this: Major Stowell was a mem- 
ber of the court. He was my rival in love. He 
was in the graces of his superiors. Undoubtedly 
a man of courage, he sustained, however much 
or little he may have deserved it, an honorable 
reputation. The tide of testimony turned against 
me; through what intluences I will not now un- 
dertake to say. Enough that I was disgraced. 
Disgraced in the eyes of my brother soldiers. 
Disgraced, worst of all, in the eyes of the one I 
loved. I never saw her afterward. I knew that 
old Colonel Ogilvie would have spurned me 
from his door, as he would not the meanest 
dog—” 

“ Ogilvie, did you say ?” interrupted the other. 
“Colonel Ogilvie? That was the man whom I 
heard mentioned by the tory soldiers this morn- 
ing. They were intending to attack his mansion 
to-day. I overheard them to that effect, as I lay 
in concealment.” 

Stiles turned deadly pale, and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Good heavens! Let us fly—” 

“Stand, stranger,” interrupted an ungainly 
looking fellow, thrusting his rifle point blank in 
the face of the prisoner. ‘TI calculate it will be 
safest for you to stay where you are.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said a voice near 
athand. And, as the words were spoken, a 
brown bearded man in a ranger’s frock, stepped 
quickly from the corner of the trees, and placed 
himself beside a stack of muskets. “Stay,” he 
added, as the astonished soldiers were about to 
rush upon him, “look around you.” 

A circle of partisans clad like himself, stood 
around, completely hemming in the tories, who 
remained aghast, staring at each other in silence. 

“Sergeant Lewis,” continued the whig leader, 
“take a file of twelve to guard the prisoners. 
From what I have just overheard,” turning to 
Stiles and his companion, “TI fancy that there 
is other work prepared for the rest of our 
number.” 

“You are right,” responded Stiles, eagerly. 
“We entreat you to hasten to the Ogilvie estate, 
which is presently to be attacked by the enemy.” 

His panion shook his head. 





P 
“ Who is this fellow ?” 

“This fellow, lieutenant, isa spy, who calls 
himself Jack Williams, or any other name which 
suits his fancy for the time being. Sometimes 
he has brown hair, and sometimes black. One 
day he wears a long beard, and the next he 
hasn’t a bristle on his chin. He’s a cunning 
*possum, lieutenant, but I know him. He’sa 
spy, and there’s the end on’t.” 

“Shoot the rascal! Hang him up! Court 
martial!” were the various exclamations which 
burst from the lips of the bystanders. 

The burly captain of the tories, who had just 
hobbled up in time to get an inkling of the state 
of the case, now lifted his voice above the rest: 

“No violence, my lads. The man must have 
atrial. We must do things according to law.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble!” exclaimed 
Stiles, with sudden bitterness. “I am your 
man, and I see that it is vain to deny the fact. 
As for my life, itis of little value to me, though 
l could have wished to end it in a somewhat 
different manner. But I have one request to 
make. As I shall have saved you the time which 
would have been occupied in prosecuting the 
accusation against me, I trust that you will not 
deny me fifteen or twenty minutes before you 
make up your final disposition of me. I wish 
to say a few words to my friend concerning my 
own private affairs.” 

“ That’s fair enough, it seems to me,” answer- 
ed the tory commander. “ What say you, my 
boys ?” 

“j, for one, say agreed,” replied one of the 
men. ‘And give him half an hour, if he wants 
it. He’saregular game cock, and deserves to 
be humored as fur as it’s right.” 

Despite a growl of remonstrance from Crollick, 
the two prisoners were suffered to withdraw 
themselves a few feet from their captors, for the 
purpose of more private conference. No sooner 
were they thus apart, than Jackson accosted his 
companion with an air of astonishment: 

“What has possessed you, my friend, thus to 
hurry on your fate? Could you not await the 
slower process which your foes were about to 
institute ¢” 

“It was even so,” replied the other. “I 
have not the wish to live. The griefs, the 
disappointments, the dishonors which I have 
sufiered, leave me little hope of enjoyment in 
the future. Iam about to tell you the story of 
my life in as few words as possible. I trust that 
you will confide in the truthfulness of a dying 
man, for such I consider myself, and that in the 
fature, when opportunity may offer, you will 
be able to relieve my memory from that stain 
under which it now must labor. My true name 
is Robert Vernon. My family is good, and not 
unknown to common reputation. At the open- 
ing of the war, I entered the patriot army, and 
soon rose to the rank of captain. Fortune more 
than smiled on me, for I was on the point of en- 
gagement to the loveliest girl in the whole 
country. I was fall of zeal and hope. My 
means were fully equal to the wants of my 
station, and I refused to see aught but brightness 
in the future. You shall hear how a single hour 
brought me to ruin! Do you recollect the attair 
at Staunton’s Bridge, about two years since? I 
com.nanded a company in that action, under the 
orders of Major Stowell. Before the tight could 
be said to have fuirly begun, my men were seized 
with a sudden panic, and gave way in disorder. 
Frantic at their disgraceful conduct, I used every 
exertion to rally them. I threw myself before 
the fugitives, bitterly reproaching them, and 
even wounding the foremost with my sword. 
But such was their infatuation that I was not 
only unable to stay their course, but was myself 
borne away in the current of their flight. Eight 
days afterward [ was brought before a court 
martial, accused of unmilitary conduct, found 





“You are too few in force. The assailants 
will number at least five hundred.” 

The partisan heard them with a troubled 
countenance ; but when assured by Stiles that 
Colonel Hamden was a short distance to the 
northward, his countenance lighted up. 

“Let one of you,” he said, “take a horse and 
ride to the colonel with the information, while we 
hasten to the field. We can certainly create a 
diversion, till the reinforcements will have time 
to arrive.” 

“Right,” exclaimed Stiles, gladly; “every 

t is of ¢ q e.” Then in an un- 
dertone, he continued, addressing his quondam 
prisoner, ‘ Captain, I know that you will hardly 
be willing to come last to the rescue. But the 
truth of the may be doubted if my face 
should be recognized by those with whom I have 
served. Besides, you have a wounded arm; so 
if you would venture—” 

“ Ay,” interrupted the other, with a smile, “TI 
see how it is. I dare say, under the circumstances, 
I can be better spared than another. I will do 
the errand.” 

It was little more than half an hour after- 
wards that the advanced party heard a scattered 
firing in the direction toward which they were 
marching. 

“T think the old colonel himself must be on 
the ground,’’ exclaimed Stiles ; “ and ifso, there 
is no man living who will make better use of his 
position than will he.” 

Presently they came in sight of the mansion, 
an ancient brick domicil, built in the earlier years 
of the colony, when the region was exposed to 
Indian inroads. Its thick, narrow-windowed 
walls were therefore calculated for security as 
well as for comfort, and would afford a very 
tolerable defence against a mere predatory at- 
tack, unsustained by cannon. But, in the pres- 
ent case, though no artillery of the kind was as 
yet displayed, the disproportioned number of the 
assailants made it certain that the occupants 
could not hold out long without reinforcement. 
The mansion, with its accompanying buildings, 
stood nearly at the northern end of the grassy 
plain of some fifteen acres, on three sides of 
which the forest extended itself. Acting on the 
advice of Stiles, the rangers placed themselves 
in ambush on the borders of the open space, and 
as the enemy came forward, fired singly and by 
squads from various positions which they quick- 
ly changed for fresh points of attack. So well 
was the diversion managed, that the doughty 
foe was for a time confounded and thrown into 
confusion. However, a portion of their num- 
ber was soon detached to scour the woods, and 
the rangers were obliged to yield place, at least 
in part. Gathering themselves gradually toward 
the northern end of the field, they were on the 
point of making a rush for the house, when they 
became aware of the advance of the expected 
reinforcement. The siege was now virtually aban- 
doned ; and a sharp skirmish ensued between the 
British force and the detachment which had just 
arrived. 

The majority of numbers was still on the side 
of the former. But the rangers, hanging around 
the foe and acting as sharpshooters, poured in 
their unerring fire, while the rank and file of the 
Americans charged in front. The enemy were 
soon in complete confusion. Their courage was 
broken, and a sanguinary rout ended in their al- 
most entire destruction. After the affray was 
over, the victors received a hearty welcome from 
gallant old Colonel Ogilvie, who, with his 
younger son and several servants had dared to 
attempt the maintenance of the house. 

“A thousand thanks my dear Major Stowell,” 
exclaimed the old soldier, extending both hands 
in greeting to the commander of the detachment. 
“Hamden sent you in the nick of time; for 
otherwise, notwithstanding the help of these 











brave rangers, we could not have stood much 
chance of success.” 

“TI should think not,” replied the major, 
gravely. ‘And you will pardon my boldness, 
knowing as you do the sincerity of my respect, 
when I add that this defence of yours was, at 
the least, a rather rash undertaking, considering 
the force of the enemy, and the fact that you had 
no information of the party which was hastening 
to your assistance.” 


“Tut, tut!” replied the colonel, smiling. | 


“One would think you a very Fabius in military 
prudence, were it not unfortunately the case that 
certain feats of your own, in past time, have told 


us a different story. But the fact is, that I had | 


a hint of the intended attack, and despatched a 
messenger to you, thinking to bring you here in 
season. However, as the blundering fellow was 
going to take the shortest cut, without doubt he 
is at this moment floundering in some quagmire 
or other, after having travelled three times the 
necessary distance. But what good fortune, 
then, brought you so quickly to the rescue? 
Ah, Martha, my girl, show yourself this way, 
and give your thanks in person to the major and 
the rest of our brave friends.” 

“What better inspiriting to action than the 
smiles of the fair?” said the major, bowing 
gallantly to the colonel’s daughter; a tall, dark- 
eyed beauty, who just now drew near, accom- 
panied by her brother, a stripling of some sixteen 
years. 

“Major Stowell and his brave companions 
need never want for such rewards, however poor- 
ly they may be otherwise recompensed. But, 
father, here comes John with the horses; and 
now that the soldiers are resting on their arms, 
let us persuade the major to act as our leader 
while making our rounds among them.” 

“ Well said, girl,” replied the colonel. “ Come, 
then, major. Forward, march! You never yet 
objected to that command.” 

“Much less would I now, when thus sustain- 
ed,” replied the major, again bowing. ‘“ Let us, 
then, first direct our steps yonder, where stands 
the captain of the rangers, surrounded by some 
of his fellows. He is a worthy man, and has 
done you and me good service to-day.” 

Luke Francis, the commander of the rangers, 
was engaged in conversation with Captain Jack- 
son and Stiles, or rather Vernon, since we should 
now give to him his proper name. Neither of 
the three noticed the approach of the major and 
his companions, till the latter were upon them. 
The leader of the partisans received the plaudits 
of his new friends with great modesty, declaring 
himself but a joint and equal laborer with those 
around him. As he spoke, he laid his hands on 
the shoulders of Vernon and Jackson. 

“Had it not been for these,” he said, “I 
should scarce have been here to merit or receive 
your congratulations.” 

Vernon could no longer escape recognition. 
The major changed color, while the colonel 
seemed equally grieved and embarrassed. Martha 
drew back, as if desirous to avoid a meeting 
which could not be otherwise than painful. The 
old colonel was the first to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘ we are happy to ren- 
der our thanks for the service you have done us 
to-day. And, in reference to one of your num- 
ber, I may say that the bravery of to-day will go 
far to obliterate the unpl t brance of 
the past. Ihave no doubt that my friend the 
major will join me in the declaration.” 

“Sir,” replied Vernon, instantly, “ for yourself 
and yours, I have and hope ever to retain the 
highest respect; but for enemies, like Major 
Stowell, I have very little; from such I choose 
to receive no favors. Justice is my due, and that 
he will not offer me.” 

“Mr. Vernon,” rejoined the colonel, with a 
stern countenance, and a voice severe and in- 
flexible, “(we will bear with your petulancy for 
the time being. However, since you will recall 
the past, let me remind you that you have had 
a fair and open trial, and we should surely pre- 
sume that you then and there received the 
justice which you seem to demand. It is useless 
now to retaliate with idle complaint, and I must 
repeat my regret at your thus recalling what we 
would much rather forget than remember.” 

Vernon was silent. His face was white; a 
volume of passionate emotion struggled in vain 
for utterance. The major turned away with a 
bitter smile; while Martha, as she moved on 
with her companions, cast on hima single glance 
of pity, which, to the irritated soul of the dis- 
graced lover, appeared su nearly allied to con- 
tempt that it only added fuel to his passion, 
instead of serving to allay its fire. 

“ Come, my friend,” exclaimed Captain Jack- 
son, taking Vernon by the arm, “recollect that 
the longest lane must have a turning. Keep 
up your courage ; I doubt not that the right will 
prevail in the end. Wait with patience.” 





“ How long? How long?” rejuined Vernon, 
with a look of agony. ‘It is easy, my dear 
sir, to advise, but not always 50 casy to endure.” 

“I stand reproved,” answered the other. 
“ But I declare it again; you must and shall be 
righted, if it be within the power of my en- 
deavor to assist you, and set the proper train in 
motion. I cannot believe the thing impossible.” 

Vernon shook his head, but, by an earnest 
grasp of the hand, expressed his gratitude for the 
sympathy of his companion. At this instant, a 
negro boy approached the pair and accosted 
them : 

‘Got note for Massa Vernon.” 

“Here, boy,” answered Vernon, reaching out 
his hand and receiving the billet. 

Opening it, his eye ran over the following 
words : 

d 

“To Captain VeRNoN,—You declare that 
you have been wronged by your fellow ofticers, 
or, to say the least, by one of them. If so, it is 
certain that 1 have an interest in knowing the 
truth; for on the knowledge depends a decision 
of the deepest consequence to me. If you see 
fit to comply with the request, I would desire 
that you come in half an hour from now, to the 
east door of the house, when you wiil tind the 
boy Philip ready to act as your conductor. 

Marina Ositvig.” 

Vernon pencilled underneath these words : 

“Twill come. R. V.” 


Then refulding and resealing the paper, he 


gave it to the boy, telling him to deliver it to 
his mistress. 

Exactly at the moment Vernon presented 
himself at the spot appointed, and from thence 
| was conducted by his guide to the apartment 
where Martha awaited him. Here, also, he 
found Major Stowell, whose look of surprise on 
the entrance of his former ‘rival plainly declared 
that the mecting was an unexpected one. Martha 
| advanced toward Vernon, and taking him by the 
hand, led him toward the major. The latter re- 
| treated a step or two backward, and glanced al- 
ternately at his two companions with an inguir- 
ing frown. 

“My friend, Major Stowell,” said Martha, 
hurriedly, “I wish to appeal to you directly, 
The happiness of my life is balanced on your 
reply. Answer mehonestly and truly. Is Rob- 
ert Vernon deserving of the disgrace which he 


endures — disgrace, which you yourself have 
sanctioned ?” 

So penetrating was her glance, so impassioned 
her countenance, that the eyes of the major invol- 
untarily fell. He rais#i them again ; anger and 
mortification flushed his face. 

“An unseasonable time, methinks,” he slowly 
replied, “to reverse the decision already made.” 

Martha regarded him with a look, firm and even 
stern in its expression, as she rejoined : 

“ Major Stowell, this is not the answer which 
‘Idesire. On this man, coward and disgraced as 
you have deciared him, were once placed my 
deepest affections. Naught but deserved dishon- 
or should remove them from their place. This 
eve Lam called upon to decide the suit which 
you and my father have urged. 1 reply—not till 
you answer me truly and clearly, or, in failure of 
this, till am otherwise fully satisfied, will my 
decision be made.” 

She finshed. Vernon stood motionless, and 
cold as marble. Major Stowell, on the contrary, 
was assailed by emotions whose evidence no effort 
of his own could fully repress. His lips trem- 
bled, and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead. Then,as if unable further to restrain 
himself, he hurried from the room. Martha had 
exchanged scarce a dozen words with Vernon, 
when the sound of » pistol shot struck their ears. 
Alarmed by a common apprehension, they hast- 
ened in the direction from whence the noise had 
issued. 

Atthe door of the major’s apartment, they met 
an old negro servant, Wringing his hands, and 
uttering inarticulate ejaculations. Brushing past 
him, they found the major stretched on the tioor 
and breathing heavily. His eyes were closed ; 
the breast of Lis uniform was spotted with blood. 
Vernon raised the head of the fallen man from 
the floor, and as he did so a shudder ran through 
the frame of the major. The latter, opening 
his eyes, turned them on Martha, as she stuod 
clinging to the support of her futher, who had just 
entered tie apariment. 

“What murderous deed is this?” exclaimed 
the old soldier, in an accent of horror, directing, 
meanwhile, a look of suspicion on Vernon. 
“Speak, my dear major, and let us know the 
cause, while there yet is time.” 

“No hand but mine is here,” said the dying 
man, with a hoarse and difficult utterance. “ At- 
tend to my words, all of you. Lhave accused Rob- 
ert Vernon maliciously. I believe him to be a 
brave and honorable man. 1 was the main cause 
of his disgrace. My motive, Martha may be 
able to guess. For this, and for all my misdeeds, 
may Heaven forgive me!” 

A surgeon had now arrived ; and, having ex- 
amined the wound, and felt the pulse of his 
patient, turned to the old culone! with an ominous 
gravity. 

“ He van livs but a few hours,” he said. 

The major was lifted on the bed, and every 
attention which the colonel and his family could 
bestow, was attorded him. Nor were Martha and 
Vernon behind the rest in their constant solicitude. 
The major was deeply grateful for their generous 
efforts. ‘That very eve, in obedienge to his earn- 
est and reiterated entreaties, the pair were united 
in his presence; and they remained watching by 
his bedside tui he expired, in the early morn. 
He was buried in the family enclosure, and on 
the stone which was raised above him, were 
engraved these words : 

“His virtues are remembered; his faults are 
forgotten.” 

Vernox: wis reinstated in his former military 
ranks, and at the close of the war, retired with 
the highest honor. Such was the estimation 
which he had gained, that he was repeatedly 
offered the chict mayistracy of the State. But 
he steadily refused, preferring, instead of political 
distinction, the happiness of a purely domestic 
life. 

+~-=ooe* 
QUESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS, 

When is it necessary to commence a fresh 
suit? When the other has become too ventilat- 
ing or seedy. 

What is arclease? ‘To exchange the society 
of your ugly unt for that of your beautiful 
cousin 
: What is a clerical error? Preaching a three 
ours’ sermon. 

What are breaches of trust? Trowsers pro- 
cured on tick. 

What ure incembrances? Your poor relations. 

What is a mortyayee in possession! An 
uncle. 

Mention some of the principal law-hooks 
which you have studied. Hoyle’s law of Whist, 
Cribbage, etc. 

What are original writs? Pothooks and 
hangers. 

What steps should you take to dissolve an 
injunction? I should put it into hot water and 
let it remain there until wanted.—/icayune. 











A RICH ANECDOTE. 

In Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Bronte Girls, 
there is a rich anecdote of a Yorkshire farmer. 
It appears that he had insured his life, and the 
payment of the premium was a great grief to 
this money-loving Yorkshireman. Just befure 
the second payment of the annual premiam 
came around, however, a mortal sickness seiad 
the unfortunate farmer, who, when the ductor 
and parson conjointiy annouuved his approaching 
fate, lifted himself up in bed, and with a chuckle, 
which rose in grinning triumph over the death 
rattle, cried: “ Eco! you don’t say so—zoing 
to die? Zounds! then I shail do the insurance 
chaps, after all, out of their money. Ecud, I 
was always e lucky dog!” 
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THE SCAR OF THE WHITE CROSS. 


[Written for The Flag of oar Union } 


BY MARY A. LOWBLL. 


| 

Iv was on a bright morning, when the clear, | 
bracing air of Rassia sent the blood in full, 
healthful dow through the veins, and flashed the 
checks to a color which the denizens of a more 
southern climate might have envied. A long 
row of boys, the eldest not more than twelve 
years of age, stood on a level plat of ground that 
lay before a large building, on the front of which | 
was inscribed on a marble tablet, inserted into 
the wall,“ Founpiine Hosrrran.” The boys 
were standing, or rather trying to stand very up- 
right; but here and there, one was leaning some- | 
what from the perpendicular; a bent knee or 
shoulder destroying the perfection of the required | 


positon, 

A toll, military-looking man, dressed in the 
most imposing costame of his profession, assisted 
by ¢wo stid, anbending figures, also in aniform, 
was reviewmy the litth army, and drilling them 
in various evolutions, at the word of harsh and 
severe command. There was an expression of 
fear upen the countenances of most of the boys, 
bat here and Chere a brave, courageous look was 
observable, especially upon that of one litde fel- 
low, obviously not more than nine or ten years 
eld, who, after the miniature parade was over, 
was addressed as Ivan Olgerd, by his boy 
associates, 

This boy was distinguished for his aptness at 
kearning and performing the di@erent evolutions 
in which the officer had been most severely punc- 
tilious ; and it was quite rare that he failed in 
going through with any of them after a single 
lesson. Altogether he had a native air of grace 
and dignity, that arrested the eye of a stranger 
at once, and distinguished him from bis compan- 
ions. Qn this morning, however, a mischievous 
bey who was standing near him, and who had 
long envied his superior performances, and the 
exemption he had enjoyed from the severe pun- 
ishment which the rest frequently underwent, 
determined that Ivan should also come under the 
displeasure of the drill officer. Armed with a 
long needle, such as is used in sewing the heavy 
Russian duck, he took several epportunites of in- 
serting the point into Ivan’s arm, causing him 
almest to bound from the ranks, and to twist 
convulsively at each puncture. 

The officer observed the contortions, and the 
movement of the body, without perceiving the 
cause ; and fancying that Lvan was sporting with 
the grave ceremony they were going through, he 
administered a very severe blow across the face 
of the child, with the flat of his sword. Ivan’s 
cheeks flushed a deep scarlet, while the blood 
ran in streams from his nose, which was bruised 
and swollen. The two inferior officers were 
ordered to lead him from the ground, and it was 
some time before the lowering looks and stern 
words of the elder officer could restore order in 
the miniatare army. The boys, with the excep- 
tion of the one whe had led to Ivan’s disgrace, 
were very fond of the fearless and manly little 
fellow, because he never affected any superiority 
over them, or laughed at their awkwardness at 
drill hours. 

The man whose duty it was to inspect the 
daily health of the boys, found, on going to 
Ivan’s bed, where the officers had laid him down 
in a sort of fainting fit, that he was seriously in- 
jared, and called the person who acted as doctor 
to the establishment. He decided that there was 
danger of inflammation, and exclaimed bitterly 
against the conduct of the officer who had so 
recklessly and cruelly injured the little child. 
The officer himself, however, coolly mounted his 
horse and rode off after the drill was over, as if 
nothing had happened, while Ivan was disturbed 
and even delirious from the moment he recovered 
from fainting. * * * . 

The hospital of which we speak, was in the 
small town of Gotchina, about fifty versts from 
St. Petersburgh. In the same town the Grand 
Duke Paul had a fine residence, to which he was 
fond of retiring. He had also taken a great in- 
terest in the orphans, and as the boys grew large 
enough, he determined to subject them to a 
rigid military discipline, as the best thing that 
could be devised for their future welfare and the 
benefit of the country. 

The grand duke had applied to General 
Melissino to superintend the military organiza- 
tion of the orphans; and Melissino recommended 
Alexis Araktchieff, one of the artillery cadets at 

St. Petersburgh, who he considered would be a 
superior drill officer, and who would be glad to 
accept the appointment. 


Catherine Il. was on the throne of Russia, 
when Alexis Araktchieff was sent to St. Peters 
burgh as a cadet. His father was Andrew Arakt 
chieff, who had been a major in her majesty’s 
army, and who at the time of the birth of Alexis, 


resided in a «mall village in the government of 











Novogorod. Major Araktchieff, remembering his 
own military ardor, was bent upon edacating hin 
only son in that profession, and although the at 
tempt was attended with many sacrifices on the 


part of the father, in a pecuniary light at least, 
the plan succeeded and Alexis went w Bt 


Petersbargh.* 


It was soon discovered that he possessed no 
mean talent, and that a thorough education would 
develop lim as something far above mediocrity 
A certain severity in his manner was oddly con 
trasted with a servile, fawning appearance towards 


his superiors, which showed a considerable 





talent for diplomary, end « determination 
build ap his own fortunes, even at the expense of 
parting with his self respect ; while to ochere 
from whom he could gain nothing, he consoied 


his pride by keeping up an appearance of supe 





riority, not untningled with insolence 

Towards General Melissino, he had assumed 
so quiet and respectful » manner, that when 
applied to by the grand duke, the general's 
thoughts fixed at once upon the young cadet, 
one who would anite the most thorough military 
training with the kindest and most comadlerate 
feelings towards the orphans 
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e paper, he 


gave it to the sag, telling him to deliver it to 
his mistress. 

Exactly at the moment Vernon presented 
himself at the spot appointed, and from thence 
was conducted by his guide to the apartment 
where Martha awaited him. Here, also, he 
found Major Stowell, whose look of surprise on 
the entrance of his former ‘rival plainly declared 
that the mecting was an unexpected one. Martha 
advanced toward Vernon, and taking him by the 
hand, led him toward the major. The latter re- 
treated a step or two backward, and glanced al- 
ternately at his two companions with an inquir- 
ing frown. 

“My friend, Major Stowell,” said Martha, 
hurriedly, “I wish to appeal to you directly. 
The happiness of my life is balanced on your 
reply. Answer mehonestly and truly. Is Rob- 
ert Vernon deserving of the disgrace which he 
endures — disgrace, which you yourself have 
sanctioned ?” 

So penetrating was her glance, so impassioned 
her countenance, that the eyes of the major invol- 
untarily fell. He rais@ them again ; anger and 
mortification flushed his face. 

“An unseasonable time, methinks,” he slowly 
replied, “to reverse the decision already made.” 

Martha regarded him with a look, firm and even 
stern in its expression, as she rejoined : 

“ Major Stowell, this is not the answer which 
I desire. On this man, coward and disgraced as 
you have declared him, were once placed my 
deepest affections. Naught but deserved dishon- 
or should remove them from their place. This 
eve Lam called upon to decide the suit which 
you and my father have urged. I reply—not till 
you answer me truly and clearly, or, in failure of 
this, till Lam otherwise fully satisfied, will my 
decision be made.” 

She finished. Vernon stood motionless, and 
cold as marble. Major Stowell, on the contrary, 
was assailed by emotions whose evidence no effort 
of his own could fully repress. His lips trem- 
bled, and drops of perspiration gathered on his 
forehead. Then,as if unable further to restrain 
himself, he hurried from the room. Martha had 
exchanged scarce a dozen words with Vernon, 
when the sound of a pistol shot struck their ears. 
Alarmed by a common apprehension, they hast- 
ened in the direction from whence the noise had 
issued. 

Atthe door of the major’s apartment, they met 
an old negro servant, Wringing his hands, aud 
uttering inarticulate ejaculations. Brushing past 
him, they found the major stretched on the tioor 
and breathing heavily. His eyes were closed ; 
the breast of Lis uniform was spotted with blood. 
Vernon raised the head of the fallen man from 
the floor, and as he did so a shudder ran through 
the frame of the major. The latter, opening 
his eyes, turned them on Martha, as she stood 
clinging to the support of her father, who had just 
entered the apariment. 

“What murderous deed is this?” exclaimed 





the old soldier, in an accent of horror, directing, 
meanwhile, a look of suspicion on Vernon. 
“Speak, my dear major, and let us know the 
cause, while there yet is time.” 

“No hand but mine is here,” said the dying 
man, with a hoarse and difficult utterance. ‘“ At- 
tend to my words, all of you. Lhave accused Rob- 
ert Vernon maliciously. I believe him to be a 
brave and honorable man. 1 was the main cause 
of his disgrace. My motive, Martha may be 
able to guess. For this, and for all my misdeeds, 
may Heaven forgive me!” 

A surgeon had now arrived ; and, having ex- 
amined the wound, and felt the pulse of his 
patient, turned to the old colonel with an ominous 
gravity. 

“ He can live but a few hours,” he said. 

The major was lifted on the bed, and every 
attention which the colonel and his family could 
bestow, was afforded him. Nor were Martha and 
Vernon behind the rest in their constant solicitude. 
The major was deeply grateful for their generous 
efforts. ‘That very eve, in obediene¢e to his earn- 
est and reiterated entreaties, the pair were united 
in his presence; and they remained watching by 
his bedside till he expired, in the early morn. 
He was buried in the family enclosure, and on 
the stone which was raised above him, were 
engraved these words : 

“His virtues are remembered; his faults are 
forgotten.” 

Vernon was reinstated in his former military 
ranks, and at the close of the war, retired with 
the highest honor. Such was the estimation 
which he had gained, that he was repeatedly 
offered the chief magistracy of the State. But 
he steadily refused, preferring, instead of political 
distinction, the happiness of a purely domestic 
life. 

~—-o > 
QUESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS, 

When is it necessary to commence a fresh 
suit? When the other has become too ventilat- 
ing or seedy. 

What is a release? To exchange the society 
of your ugly aunt for that of your beautiful 
cousin. 

What is a clerical error? Preaching a three 
hours’ sermon. 

What are breaches of trust? Trowsers pro- 
cured on tick. 

What are incumbrances? Your poor relations. 


What is a mortgagee in possession! An 
uncle. 

Mention some of the principal law-books 
which you have studied. Hoyle’s law of Whist, 
Cribbage, etc. 

What are original writs? Pothooks and 
hangers. 

What steps should you take to dissolve an 
injunction? I should put it into hot water and 
let it remain there until wanted.— Picayune. 





A RICH ANECDOTE, 


In Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Bronte Girls, 
there is a rich anecdote of a Yorkshire farmer. 
It appears that he had insured his life, and the 
payment of the premium was a great grief to 
this money-loving Yorkshireman. Just before 
the second payment of the annual premiom 
came around, however, a mortal sickness seized 
the unfortunate farmer, who, when the ductor 
and parson conjointly announced his approaching 
fate, lifted himself up in bed, and with a chuc ‘kle, 
which rose in grinuing triumph over the death 
rattle, cried: ‘ Ecod! you dou’t say so—yoing 
to die? Zounds! then I shail do the insurance 
chaps, after all, out of their money. Ecod, I 





was always a lucky dog!” 
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THE SCAR OF THE WHITE CROSS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Iv was on a bright morning, when the clear, 
bracing air of Russia sent the blood in full, 
healthful dow through the veins, and flushed the 
cheeks to a color which the denizens of a more 
southern climate might have envied. A long 
row of boys, the eldest not more than twelve 
years of age, stood on a level plat of ground that 
lay before a large building, on the front of which 
was inscribed on a marble tablet, inserted into 
the wall, “Founpiine Hospitat.” The boys 
were standing, or rather trying to stand very up- 
right; but here and there, one was leaning some- 
what from the perpendicular; a bent knee or 
shoulder destroying the perfection of the required 
posiiion. 

A tall, military-looking man, dressed in the 
most imposing of his profi , assisted 
by two stid, unbending figures, also in uniform, 
was revicwimg the little army, and drilling them 
in various evolutions, at the word of harsh and 
severe command. There was an expression of 
fear upon the countenances of most of the boys, 
but here and there « brave, courageous look was 
observable, especially upon that of one little fel- 
low, obviously not more than nine or ten years 
eld, who, after the miniature parade was over, 
was addressed as Ivan Olgerd, by his boy 
associates. 

This boy wes distinguished for his aptness at 
kearning and performing the different evolutions 
in which the officer had been most severely punc- 
tilious ; and it was quite rare that he fuiled in 
going through with any of them after a single 
lesson. Altogether he had a native air of grace 
and dignity, that arrested the eye of a stranger 
at once, and distinguished him from his compan- 
iens. Qn this morning, however, a mischievous 
boy who was standing near him, and who had 
long envied his superior performances, and the 
exemption he had enjoyed from the severe pun- 
ishment which the rest frequently underwent, 
determined that Ivan should also come under the 
displeasere of the drill officer. Armed witha 
long needle, such as is used in sewing the heavy 
Russian duck, he took several opportunites of in- 
serting the point into Ivan’s arm, causing him 
almest to bound from the ranks, and to twist 
convalsively at each puncture. 

The officer observed the contortions, and the 
movement of the body, without perceiving the 
cause ; and fancying that Ivan was sporting with 
the grave ceremony they were going through, he 
administered a very severe blow across the face 
ef the child, with the flat of his sword. Ivan’s 
cheeks flushed a deep scarlet, while the blood 
ran in streams from his nose, which was bruised 
and swollen. The two inferior officers were 
ordered to lead him from the ground, and it was 
some time before the lowering looks and stern 
words of the elder officer could restore order in 
the miniature ermy. The boys, with the excep- 
tion of the one whe had led to Ivan’s disgrace, 
were very fond of the fearless and manly little 
fellow, because he never affected any superiority 
over them, or laughed at their awkwardness at 
drill hours. 

The man whose duty it was to inspect the 
daily health of the boys, found, on going to 
Ivan’s bed, where the officers had laid him down 
in a sort of fainting fit, that he was seriously in- 
jared, and called the person who acted as doctor 
to the establishment. He decided that there was 
danger of inflammation, and exclaimed bitterly 
against the conduct of the officer who had so 
recklessly and cruelly injured the little child. 
The officer himself, however, coolly mounted his 
horse and rode off after the drill was over, as if 
nothing had happened, while Ivan was disturbed 
and even delirious from the moment he recovered 
from fainting. * * * * 





The hospital of which we speak, was in the 
small town of Gotchina, about fifty versts from 
St. Petersburgh. In the same town the Grand 
Duke Paul had a fine residence, te which he was 
fond of retiring. He had also taken a great in- 
terest in the orphans, and as the boys grew large 
enough, he determined to subject them to a 
rigid military discipline, as the best thing that 
could be devised for their future welfare and the 
benefit of the country. 

The grand duke had applied to General 
Melissino to superintend the military organiza- 
tion of the orphans ; and Melissino recommended 
Alexis Araktchieff, one of the artillery cadets at 
St. Petersburgh, who he considered would be a 
superior drill officer, and who would be glad to 
accept the appointment. 


Catherine II. was on the throne of Russia, 
when Alexis Araktchieff was sent to St. Peters- 
burgh as a cadet. His father was Andrew Arakt- 
chieff, who had been a major in her majesty’s 
army, and who at the time of the birth of Alexis, 
resided in a small village in the government of 
Novogorod. Major Araktchieff, remembering his 
own military ardor, was bent upon educating his 
only son in that profession, and although the at- 
tempt was attended with many sacrifices on the 
part of the father, in a pecuniary light at least, 
the plan succeeded and Alexis went to St. 
Petersburgh.* 

It was soon discovered that he possessed no 
mean talent, and that a thorough education would 
develop him as something far above mediocrity. 
A certain severity in his manner was oddly con- 
trasted with a servile, fawning appearance towards 
his superiors, which showed a considerable 
talent for diplomacy, and a determination to 
build up his own fortunes, even at the expense of 
parting with his self-respect; while to ochers 
from whom he could gain nothing, he consoled 
his pride by keeping up an appearance of supe- 
riority, not unmingled with insolence. 

Towards General Melissino, he had assumed 
so quiet and respectful a manner, that when 
applied to by the grand duke, the general’s 
thoughts fixed at once upon the young cadet, as 
one who would unite the most thorough military 
training with the kindest and most considerate 
feelings towards the orphans. 


* Secret History of Russia. 








While the cadet was yet in the first blush of 
his new vocation, the empress died, and Paul, 
who had become his firm friend and patron, so 
fully approved his course at the hospital, that no 
one dared to make a complaint against the 
severity, which, on the part of so young a disci- 
plinarian, was as cruel as it was unlooked for, by 
those ‘who had the care of the orphan children. 

The reign of Paul was suddenly terminated by 
death ; but the diplomatic powers of the youth- 
ful aspirant were still unchecked, and he con- 
trived to ingratiate himself with Alexander, who 
on his accession to the throne became deeply in- 
terested in the project which his predecessor had 
so happily begun. Of course, the officer who 
was so highly esteemed by the former emperor, 
could hardly fail of winning the approval of 
Alexander; and he congratulated himself that 
the services of so efficient an officer had been se- 
cured in training the youths who might one day 
become the flower of the Russian army. 

* # * * + 

Little Ivan Olgerd lay on his couch in the 
dormitory of the hospital. The delirium had 
passed away, but in its place arose a feeling of 
intense and vengeful rage towards the cadet, 
which seemed to fill his whole soul. His wounds, 
still smarting and painful, increased his ire, and 
the state of his mind and body alike precluded 
him from rising from his bed. In a single hour, 
the boy had grown into a man, in the depth of 
his emotions, the injury had struck so deeply 
into his soul. On that couch his infant heart 
formed a high resolve, and through long years 
he watched and waited for the opportunity to 
carry it into effect. 

How well the wily cadet played his cards with 
the emperor, may be inferred by the fact that 
Alexander created him colonel ; military governor 
of St. Petersburgh ; major general of the grand 
army; and bestowed on him the order of the 
Grand Cross of Saint Anne. 

The emperor still continued to visit occasion- 
ally the residence that had been so beloved by 
Paul ; and sometimes occupied for a few days the 
grand chateau, from which he could distinctly 
see the hospital; the nursery which Paul had 
established, from which to draw recruits for 
the Russian army. 

Like the grand duke, Alexander soon felt a 
growing interest in the scheme which might one 
day {who knew?) be the salvation of Russia. 
Noble hearts, with what was doubtless noble 
blood in them, beat in the forms of these minia- 
ture soldiers. Who shall say that among them 
were not some hearts as high and brave as that 
which was thrown by Douglas into the battle- 
field against the Moors of Spain ? * 

At all events, Alexander saw and marked the 
bearing of Ivan Olgerd ; and his noble face and 
figure impressed the emperor, and made him ask 
the name of a boy so young, and yet with so 
gallant a demeanor. It was the one bitter drop 
amid the sweets that the emperor had prepared 
for Alexis Araktchieff. Little Ivan was the 
Mordecai from whom he shrunk even as Haman 
did ; because, while the boy yielded implicitly 
to the discipline enforced, he stfll preserved an 
expression of countenance which showed that he 
had not forgotten the blow, nor forgiven the 
author of it. 

With a dignity that might have distinguished 
one many years older, and which seemed all at 
once to have heightened his stature, Ivan Olgerd 
at twelve years of age, still regarded his 
teacher with the same cold, impenetrable look, 
as he had done three years before, when the 
sword of the cadet had come into too intimate 


contact with his cheek; and of which contact. 


there still remained a slight mark. 

When the boy was excited, and the pure, 
healthful blood was heightened by exercise or 
emotion, the scar alone was left untouched by an 
added color, and remained pale and white. Em- 
browned as the cheek, the brow, or the throat 
might be, the scar remained cold, white and 
ghastly in its appearance ; contrasting strangely 
with the darker hue of the rest of the face. 

Whether the scar had originally held that 
form or had grown gradually into it, by the 
slight elevation of the surrounding parts, it had 
actually assumed the semblance of a cross, a 
little deepened or depressed from the rest of the 
cheek, and this had obtained for the boy the 
soubriquet of Ivan of the White Cross. 

Years rolled on, and the Russian empire was 
frequently—nay, almost always embroiled in war 
with some nation or other. The boy army had 
grown to manhood, and some of them had found 
arest from warfare “ with-back to the field, and 
feet to the foe.”” A few had won honors that elder 
soldiers might have envied. A few had risen to 
high rank in the army, and were thought fit to 
enter into the counsels of heroes who had ‘‘ passed 
to the peril’s front, where the banner-spear 
gleams, and the battle’s red wine is streaming ;” 
and fewer still had disgraced themselves and 
their country, by weakly yielding to the tempta- 
tions of the bowl. Fewer still, 1 say, for “the 
cold in clime are cold in blood ;” and perhaps 
Russian soldiers, whatever else may be charged 
against them, are as free from stain from the 
wine-cup, as any other nation under heaven. 

And one—the soldier with the white cross, had 
pressed forward until he had attained an emi- 
nence equal to that of him who had stamped him 
with that undesirable order. He now wore the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Anne, as well as 
his rival; had a high post of honor assigned 
him in the army, leading a division as distin- 
guished as that led by Araktchietf himself, and 
holding as important a station at the council 
table. Yet ever as the two crossed each other’s 
paths, whether in the presence of the emperor at 
noonday, or in the twilight of a Russian after- 
noon, dim, cold and dreary, whether in the bat- 
tle-field, where both were opposed in deadly com- 
bat to the same enemy, or meeting on some 
festive evening at the emperor’s gay winter 
palace; still the cross looked pale as the sur- 
rounding skin flushed to angry redness; and 
still Araktchieff chafed at the cold and brief 
acknowledgements of his presence, or often, in- 
deed, at the utter absence of all recognition by 


Ivan Olgerd. Added to this, all attempts to 


* The heart of Bruce. 





darwion Ivan in the opinion of the emperor, 
only resulted in the mortification of the slanderer, 
as Alexander had already heard the story of the 
white cross. * * * * 

Daria Kronstadg, the wife of a sailor, a woman 
of low repute, had clung to the fortunes of 


Araktchieff with a pertinacity that her decaying | 


beauty began to render somewhat troublesome to 
the fastidious general. Since his elevation he 
had rather thrust Daria aside, and always 
shunned her in the streets of St. Petersburgh, 
where the young and lovely Russian ladies thought 
it an honor to receive a bow, in passing, from the 
distinguished soldier. Still he visited her occa- 
sionally, because her grandfather had once ren- 
dered the father of Alexis, Andrew Araktchieff, 
some service, for which the old man had charged 
his son to pay back in friendship, to any of the 
family whom he might ever happen to meet. 

He did meet Daria Kronstadt when it was too 
late. She had married a man far beneath her in 
station and talents as he was inferior to her in 
cunning and treachery. She hated him because 
he could not bring her up to a certain station 
which she coveted. She never had any affection 
for him, complained that she was deceived in his 
circumstances and duped by his representations ; 
and, disgusted and disheartened, Peter Kronstadt 
became a common sailor, and left his wife to her 
own reflections. 

She met Araktchieff in an office where she was 
disposing of some business which her husband 
had left unsettled, and, in order to do it proper- 
ly, she was obliged to give her maiden name. It 
struck familiarly on the ear of the general; and 
having nothing to engage his attention, for it 
was arare breathing time of peace in Russia, he 
followed her out, traced her to her home, and en- 
tering like an old acquaintance, the retired house 
almost at the outskirts of St. Petersburgh, where 
she lived, he ascertained that she did indeed 
belong to the same family, to which his father 
expressed so strong a sense of obligation. 

Pleased to be the object of attention to so dis- 
tinguished a soldier, and one so high with the 
emperor, Daria’s vanity and insolence knew no 
bounds. She boasted everywhere, that she was 
connected by blood to the family of Araktchieff, 
and in fact became so overbearing and insolent, 
that all decent and well behaved females with- 
drew from her society, and ceased to recognize 
her when they met her. 

Through the munificence of Araktchieff the 
elder, who heard, through his son, that the grand- 
daughter of his friend Lonnoff had been found, 
Daria Kronstadt was enabled to live in a superior 
style to that she had ever known before; and 
which excited the envy and jealousy of her for- 
mer companions, and induced them to utter 
words against her reputation, which were really 
undeserved; but which clung to her like the 
famous poisoned garment of old Nessus. Grow- 
ing more presumptuous and insolent on the 
strength of being related to General Araktchieff, 
or Alexis as she familiarly called him, it became 
almost impossible for her servants to bear with 
her new airs. One of her attendants, a pretty 
young creature, an orphan, named Elizabeth 
Fedor, offended her by smiling at her calling so 
stern and savage-looking a man by his baptismal 
name. Enraged at the beautiful girl for presum- 
ing to notice it, she gave her repeated blows ; 
and the affair ended by the young girl going 
away and reporting the cruel und savage temper 
of Daria. 

Elizabeth’s only brother was a young architect, 
acalm, cool and collected person usually, but 
driven to desperation by his sister’s unmerited 
punishment. Determined to redress her wrongs, 
he visited * Daria’s house, set her conduct before 
her in its severest light; and then deliberately 
proceeded to administer castigation to the lady, 
by means of a small knotted rope, which he 
applied vigorously, until her wrathful cries 
brought Araktchieff, who happened to be coming 
in, to her aid. 

Elizabeth knew Ivan Olgerd, and fearing for 
her brother’s safety after she found that he had 
gone to Daria’s house, she went to him and im- 
plored him to go and find her brother. Ivan 
who was interested in the girl’s orphan state, re- 
membering his own but too vividly, complied 
with her request, and sought young Fedor at the 
place she designated. 

He arrived almost at the same moment with 
Araktchieff, and in a voice of authority, Ivan 
bade the young man go immediately to his sister, 
which, having satisfied his revenge, he was quite 
willing to do. 

Scowling vengefully at Ivan, Araktchieff 
demanded what right he had to send away one 
who ought instantly to be arrested With a per- 
fectly composed and dignified air, General 
Olgerd bowed to the enraged man and left the 

house. Transported out of his self-command, 
by the coolness of Ivan, he followed him down 
the street, demanding sajisfaction. Ivan walked 
on over the slippery ground, unmoved, until 
Araktchieff planted himself immediately before 
him, obstructing his passage. He did this repeat- 
edly, until they came to a steep place, where the 
street suddenly sloped for several yards, and the 
sharp declivity was completely covered with 
shining ice. At the top of this, Araktchieff 
stood directly in front of him, with insolent and 
threatening words. Ivan could bear it no longer, 
and with a strength born of desperation, he seized 
him and flung him violently aside. Araktchieff 
staggered with the shock, rolled down the slip- 
pery hill, nor stopped until he lay at the bottom, 
with his scarf unbound, his sword ungirt and his 
face bruised and bloody. 

“ Lie there!’ shouted Ivan, 


“and remember 
the Waite Cross. 

There was a private meeting of a few of 
Alexander’s favorite courtiers, and the doors of 
the reception room were locked and bolted. 
One or two witnesses appeared, who gave a de- 
tailed account of the curious rencontre between 
General Araktchieff and General Olgerd. The 
whole evidence was in favor of the latter; while 
the former was burning with rage and impatience. 
At the close of the evidence, and before the em- 
peror had declared for either, a venerable man 
arose, and detailed the circumstances which took 
place at the Foundling Hospital years ago. 

I: was the revered chaplain of that hospital, 





and it was he who had tended the young Ivan on 
what he supposed would be his death bed. It 
was enough. Each one in the room turned and 
looked earnestly at the scar of the cross, and each 
one entreated the emperor to set the present 
offence against the former. 

Nor was he indisposed to overlook any offence 
from one whom he so much valued as Ivan 
Olgerd ; while at the same time he did not wish 
to punish Araktchieff. A compromise between 
two officers so necessary to him, was desirable to 
Alexander; and he interposed his authority that 
they should henceforth keep the peace. 

There was little need of any authority as far 
as it regarded Ivan. His mind was soon fully 
occupied with a different matter. Chance threw 
him into the society of a Polish lady of high rank, 
while he was travelling for his health, which 
recent events had somewhat impaired. At the 
chateau where he stopped to see a friend, he was 
detained by a storm, and was introduced toa 
very beautiful woman whom they called Madame 
Felix. She was still youthful looking, although 
she was nearly sixty years of age. A pensive 
expression pervaded her countenance, and some- 
times an absence of mind was perceptible, in the 
midst of the most interesting conversation. 

His friend explained this. Her husband was 
no longer living, and her only child, when an 
infant of tender years, was stolen from her, and 
carried, she knew not whither. From reasons 
of state policy, her marriage was necessarily kept 
a secret for some time, and the child was, as she 
supposed, safe with its nurse. After the lapse of 
two years, the incentive for secrecy was removed, 
and she went impatiently to reclaim her child. 
It had been taken away six weeks before! and 
for nearly thirty years she had bewailed it with 
many tears. 

The story interested Ivan; and subsequently 
she related it to him herself, and described certain 
marks by which she thought she could identify 
her child. One was a strawberry on the back of 
the head, and she described it minutely. Ivan 
started, and the rich color mounted to his cheek, 
making the white cross intensely visible. An 
exclamation sprang to his lips, but he checked 
it, lest he might produce an effect upon the lady, 
which he could not afterwards remove. She 
mentioned several other things, and at last, 
falling on his knees before her, he parted the 
thick dark locks upon the back of his head, 
leaned towards her, and displayed a large red 
strawberry. 

Over a meeting like that, no pen should dare 
to linger. He had found the mother whom he 
had sometimes feared was unworthy—or else 
why was he deserted? She had found the child 
she had mourned ; and knew that she could lean 
upon him for the rest of her pilgrimage. He was 
repaid for all that he had suffered—she had 
found all she had ever hoped. 

In Poland then, Ivan decided to spend his 
future life; and he gave up his commission, lest 
Russia should again molest the country of his 
mother. He did more; he took young Fedor 
with him, from the probabilities of being persecu- 
ted by the enmity of Araktchieff, and Elizabeth 
went with him to be the comy of Mad 
Felix. Ina few years, when Fedor was mar- 
ried to a Polish lady of good connections and 
great personal accomplishments and beauty, 
Elizabeth was earnestly entreated to make her 
brother’s house her home, and she accepted the 
offer. 

Ivan, who had been absent a few days, came 
home and found his mother weeping bitterly for 
Elizabeth’s anticipated departure. 

“She shall never leave you, mother,” he an- 
swered ; “I will go this moment and make a 
contract with her to stay with us always.” 

“A contract, my son?” asked his mother. 

“A marriage cpntract, my dear mother! 
Nothing else will bind women !” 

And when he returned to her again, Elizabeth 
was hanging upon his arm, her soft cheek bathed 
in happy tears, while his own was flushed with 
delight ; and white and pale showed again the 
scar of the cross. 

“TI owe this cross and my wife to Russia,” 
said the happy Ivan ; “my mother and my home 
I owe to Poland.” 








AN UNLUCKY MUSICIAN, 


John Pheenix, the comic writer, recently saw, 
on board of a railroad train, a boy with an accor- 
deon. Of this, John thus speaks, “It was after 
eleven o’clock ; the train had passed New Bruns- 
wick, and the passengers were trying to sleep, 
(ha! ha!) when the boy entered. He was a seedy 
youth, with a seal-skin cap, a singularly dirty 
face, a gray jacket of the ventilating order, a 
short but very remarkable broad pair of ‘ corduroy 
corduroys.’ He wore an enormous bag or haver- 
sack about his neck, and bore in his band that 
most infernal and detestable instrument, an ac- 
cordeon. I despise that instrument of music. 
They pull the music out of it, and it comes out 
struggling and reluctant, like a cat drawn by the 
tail from an ash-hole, or a squirrel pulled shriek- 
ing from a hollow log with a ramrod. This un- 
principled boy commenced pulling at his thing, 
and horrified us with the most awful version of 
that wretched Dog Tray that I ever listened to. 
Then he walked round the car, and collected 
forty two cents. Then he returned to the centre 
of the car, and, standing close to the stove, which 
was red hot—the night being cold—he essayed 
to pull out ‘ ‘Pop goes the Weasel,’ when suddenly 
pop went the boy; i he droppe ed his accordeon, 
burst into tears, and, clapping his hands be hind 
him, executed a frantic dance, accompanied by 
yells of the most agonizing character. I saw it 
all, and felt grateful to a retributive Providence. 
He had stood too close to the stove, and his cor- 
duroys were in a light blaze; a few inches below 
the termination of the gray jacket was the seat 
of his woe. After he got on fire, the conductor 
put him out, and a sweet and inetlable calm came 
over me—I realized that ‘ whatever is, is right,’ 
and I fell into a deep and happy sleep !’—//ome 
Journ ud. 

+ ee + 


SALERATUS AND THE TEETH. 


At a recent Boston Dental convention some of 
the dentists asserted that the main, if not the sole 
cause of defective teeth, was the use of saleratus 
and cream of tartar in the manufacture of bread, 
and Dr. Baker fully agreed with the facts which 
were stated, and gave the results of some experi- 
ments which he had made by soaking sound teeth 
in a solution of saleratus. “The teeth were des- 
troyed in fourteen days. Mr. Spaniding, of Sz. 
Louis, did not believe that alkali injured the 
teeth, but acknowledged that salaratusdid. Sal- 
eratus, in his opinion, was not an alkali —Bee. 
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Boustvite's Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curried Eggs. 

Boil six or eight fresh eggs quite hard, as for salad, and 
put them aside until they arecold. Mix well together 
from two to three ounces of good butter, and from three 
to four desertspoonsful of currie-powder: shake them in 
a stewpan, or thick saucepan, overa clear but moderate 
fire for some minutes, then throw in a couple of mild 
onions finely minced, and fry them gently until they are 
tolerably soft; pour to them by degrees from half to 
three quarters of a pint of broth or gravy, and stew them 
slowly until they are reduced to pulp; mix smoothly a 
emall cup of thick cream with two teaspoonsful of wheat- 
en or of rice flour, stir them to the currie, and simmer 
the whole until the raw taste of the thickening is gone 
Cut the eggs into half inch slices, heat them quite through 
in the sauce without boiling them, and serve them as hot 
as possible. 

Sago Soup. 

Wash in several waters, and float off the dirt from six 
ounces of sago; put it into three quarts of good cold 
gravy-stock, and let it stew gently from half to three- 
quarters of an hour; stir it occasionally, that it may not 
burn nor stick to the stew-pan. A quarter-ounce more 
of sago to each pint of liquid, will thicken it to the con- 
sistency of pen-soup. It may be flavored with halfa 
wineglassful of Harvey's sauce, as much cayenne as it 
may need, the juice of halfa lemon, an ounce of sugar, 
and two glasses of sherry; or these may be omitted, and 
good beef-broth may be substituted for the gravy-soup, 
for a simple family dinner, or for an invalid. 





Expelling Insects generally. 

All insects dislike penny-royal. The odor of it destroys 
some, and drives away others. At seasons when fresh 
green bunches of penny-royal are not to be obtained, get 
oil of penny-royal; pour some into a saucer, and steep 
in it small bits of wadding or raw cotton. Lay them 
about in corners, closet-shelves, bureau-drawers, boxes, 
aud all places where you have seen cockroaches or ants, 
or wherever they are likely to be found. If the insects 
do not speedily disappear, renew the cotton and penny- 
royal. Itis also well to place some of them about the 
bedsteads between the sacking and the mattress. 


Cure of Warts. 

Dr. Lawrence says, the easiest way to get rid of warts 
is to pare off the thickened skin which covers the promi- 
nent wart; cut it off by successive layers; shave it till 
you come to the surface of the skia, and till you draw 
blood in two or three places. When you have thus de- 
nuded the surface of the skin, rub the part thoroughly 
over with lunar caustic, and one effective operation of 
this kind will generally destroy the wart; if not, youcut 
off the black spot which has been occasioned by the caus- 
tic, and apply it again; or you may apply acetic acid, and 
thus you will get rid of it. 





To loosen Glass Stoppers. 

When there is difficulty in removing a glass stopper, 
pour round it a little sweet oil, close to the mouth of the 
bottle. Then lay it near the fire with the mouth towards 
the heat, and when it gets quite warm, wrap a thick 
cloth round the end of a stick, and strike (but not too 
hard) first at one side of the stopper, then as the other. 
This will soon loosen it. Or you may set the bottle in a 
vessel of warm water, previous to striking at the stopper. 





A common receipt for salting Beef. 

One ounce of saltpetre, and a pound of common salt, 
will be sufficient for sixteen pounds of beef. Both should 
be well dried, and finely powdered; the saltpetre rubbed 
firat equally over the meat, and the salt next applied in 
every part. It should be rubbed thoroughly with the 
pickle and turned daily, from a week to ten days. An 
ounce or two of sugar mixed with the saltpetre will ren- 
der the beef more tender and palatable. 


To bake a Ham. 

A moderate-sized ham, if not too old, is much better 
and richer baked than boiled. It should be soaked first 
in cold and then in lukewarm water for five or six hours, 
trimmed neatly, and quite enclosed in a coarse meal- 
paste, then placed on a baking-tin in a well heated oven, 
and baked from five to six hours, according to size. The 
paste and skin must be removed while the ham is hot: it 
will then be found full of gravy and of excellent flavor. 





To avoid catching Cold. 

Accustom yourself to the use of sponging with cold 
water every morning on first getting out of bed. It 
should be followed with a good deal of rubbing with a 
wet towel. It has considerable effect in giving tone to 
the skin, and maintaining a proper neuen in it, and thus 
proves a safeguard to the injuri fi of cold and 
sudden changes of temperature. 








To clear Vegetables from Insects, 

Lay them for half an hour or more into a pan of strong 
brine, with the stalk ends uppermost; this will destroy 
the small snails and other insects which cluster in the 
leaves, and they wil! fall out and sink to the bottom. A 
pound and a half of salt to the gallon of water will ap- 
swer this purpose, and if strained daily it will last for 
some time. 

To keep Preserves. 

Apply the white of an egg with a suitable brush toa 
single thickness of tissue-paper, with which cover the 
jars. overlapping the edges an inch or two. When dry 
the whole will become ae tight as a drum. 





To cure the Sick Headache. 

Two teaspoonsful of finely powdered charcoal, drank 
in a half tumbier of water will often give relief to the 
sick headache, when caused, as in most cases it is, by 
superabundance of acid on the stomach. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its ram- 
TRENTH volume. Stuce the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shal! continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The member « y family 
in whieh Batiou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirabie me- 
bac for impro: verent and instruction 

> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
Boe anavavines each week. 

{> It contains portraits of all noted individusls, male 

or female, who may appear among us 
t giver original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical engray- 

in oe of scenes worthy of framing 
- It contains rixteen super royal octavo pages of 
calan, poems, sket and varied miscellany 

> It cannot fi delight and instruct every member 
of the firexide where it ix a weekly visitor. 

7” The t writers in the country are engaged es 
regular con “ Ballou’s Pictorial 

It is ad don all hands to be the cheapest 
week ly paper | the world! 
Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
them familiar with all noted localities 

nes yearly. of 416 pages each, 
with ato ut one ee usand # id engravings 

? hus forming « paper original in ite design, anode 
favo write in every part of our Union 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
BE GENTLE. 





BY J. BOLINGBROKE REYNOLDS. 
O, be gentle—it requires 
No great effort thus to speak ; 
Oft twill quench the passion-fires 
Burning on thy brother’s cheek. 


True the heart may oft be pressed 
‘Neath the tempter’s harsh control, 
But ‘twill only serve to test 
All thy manliness of soul. 


Let the goodness of thy heart 
Guide the action of thy brain, 

And you save the bitter smart 
Brought by causing others pain 


Shall the passion of thy soul 
Rob thee of thy gifted power? 

Shall that demon-friend control 
Man in every trying hour? 


Gold, before ‘tis free from dross, 
Must the hottest fires endure ; 
Man, who naturally is gross, 
Must be tried to make him pure. 


Life is not without alloy, 
Often does severest pain 
Mingle with our purest joy ; 

But we suffer not in vain. 


Every trial here shall tell 
In the Eden-world above, 
Every triumph help to swell 
That delightful throng of love 





SYMPATHY. 
There’s nought in this bad world like sympathy; 
‘Lis so becomiug to the soul and tace— 
Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh, 
And robes sweet friendship in a Brussels ss 
. YRON. 





A Gale of Olden Cime. 
{Written for The mea of our Union.) 


THE WIND-HARP. 





BY ANNA M. CARTER. 


Ir was late in the summer of 1691, when the 
outrages under the name of punishing witches 
were perpetrated in Salem. Every poor old 
crone, in her dotage repeating childish sayings to 
herself, oblivious of everything save perhaps the 
memory of her youthful days, was accused of 
muttering incantations, weaving satanic snares 
for the guileless, and was forthwith arrested, 
thrown into prison, and in a few days her form 
was seen swinging in the wind on Gallows Hill. 
Housewives trembled at every unusual sound ; 
if a poor tabby cat did but hump up her back, 
spit and mew, or perchance flew into a fit with 
some sudden pain or fright, every person near 
trembled, and with pale lips and distended eyes 
either ran precipitately from the room, or, if that 
were impossible, took refuge in the farthest 
corner, momentarily expecting to see her fly up 
the chimney, or a witch and broomstick descend. 
The universal panic was perfectly terrific. Weak 
children, ailing from their birth, those subject to 
fits, every unruly horse, or other animal, was said 
to be bewitched, and woe unto that poor mortal 
who was last seen to touch or look at the afllict- 
edone. Nearly everybody seemed to have taken 
leave of their senses, though there were a few 
who stood aloof, disbelieving in the popular de- 
lusion, but they were too few in number to have 
any influence with the mass of deluded, panic- 
stricken people. They could only watch every 
chance to warn those upon whom suspicion had 
fallen, and perhaps even aid them to escape. 

Among these few were two people. Mr. 
James Hereford, and his daughter Alice, a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen. They were what might be 
termed new-comers, for they arrived from Eng- 
land early in the spring. Short though their 
term of residence had been, it was long enough 
for the beauty of Alice Hereford to become 
known, and gain for her the reputation of being 
the prettiest girl in Salem. With her dark brown 
hair, hazel-eyes, peerless complexion and grace- 
ful figure, she well deserved the title. She and 
her father lived together in a small cottage, a 
little way out of the village. James Hereford 
was a man of superior endowments, and with a 
knowledge of things far beyond the age. To 
help her in her housekeeping, Alice had two 
people—old Ellen, who had been her nurse since 
childhood, and a little girl some twelve years of 
age, a prompt, bright, mischievous little creature, 
Dorcas Smithson. Ellen was a thorough Irish- 
woman, and fond of rehearsing the legends and 
fairy tales in which her countrymen so delight, 
and at the time my story opens, had, in spite of 
the remonstrances, prayers and tears of Alice, 
been carried away to prison, and expiated her 
crimes as a witch upon the gallows. 

Alice Hereford had been seen and loved by 
the son of one of the richest and most influential 
men in thetown. Robert Dalton was handsome, 
but vain, bad-tempered and profligate, and he 
persecuted Alice with his unwelcome attentions 
to such a degree that she no longer went into the 
village, but kept herself wholly secluded. But 
even at heme she was not free from his hated 
presence ; even here he contrived to intrude on 
some pretext or other, a message from his father 
to Mr. Hereford, a commission for some needle- 
work for Alice from his mother or sister.’ Alice 
always contrived to be with her father when 
Robert came, and he was obliged to go away 
bafiled. 

One day when he came he found Alice alone, 
or rather nearly so, for her father was out, and 
litle Dorcas only was in the room. Robert 
took a seat beside the girl, unmindful of her 
haughty glances, and chilling tones, and then in 

-the presence of the child commenced urging his 
suit with angry vehemence. 

“ How now, Miss Alice! You need not look 
so scornful, or carry such a high head, for ’tis 
not every girl like you who will have the offer of 
marriage from one like me. And by Heaven,” he 
exclaimed, clenching his hands, and gazing upon 
the trembling girl with fiery eyes, “if you refuse 





me still you will rue it! Yes, rue it! For I 
have it in my power to crush you. Charges of 
witchcraft have only to be made, some idle tale 
related, and you are arrested, thrown into 
prison, which you leave only for the breezy 
heights of Gallows Hill. By all I hold sacred, 
I will denounce you as a witch, if you refuse my 
offer! Take heed; I here solemnly offer you 
my heart and hand in honorable matrimony, 
will you accept ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Alice, in a low tone, and 
her voice was perfectly steady, though her face 
was pale, and her eyes full of fear. 

At that moment a strain of unearthly music 
filled the room—mournful, sad—a wail as if for 
the lost girl. Robert Dalton started, for he was 
not wholly free from the superstitions of the 
times. 

“What is that?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Only my harp,” answered Alice, with an al- 
most imperceptible smile upon her face at the 
unmanly start and fear. 

“Where is the thing? You are not near 
enough to touch it. I see no harp. How could 
you touch it when it is nowhere in the room ?” 

“She don’t have to play on it with her fin- 
gers,” screamed little Dorcas, springing from the 
stool where she had been sitting unnoticed. 
“No, she only looks at it and it makes music. 
She’s a reg’lar witch, she is !” 

Horror filled Alice, for here was a good 
foundation for charges of witchcraft. With pale 
lips she gasped forth : 

“Be still, child. Mr. Dalton, the harp is 
nothing but that rough box, with a few strings 
stretched across it, placed there in the window, 
and the wind passing across the strings produces 
the sounds you heard. There is no wind now, 
and it is still, listen for a few minutes, and you 
will hear the breeze come sighing through the 
trees, and in a second you will hear the harp.” 

Even as she spoke, the top of the tall spruce 
in front of the door bent and rustled, and again 
a sweet, musical note was faintly heard through 
the room. It was nothing more than an /Kolian 
harp, then wholly unknown in this part of the 
globe, and scarcely heard of in the other, save 
perhaps in Germany. 

Trembling with fear, for now a half belief in 
witches filled his wicked heart, Robert Dalton 
sank into a chair. Dorcas flew round and’round 
the room, stamping her feet, waving her hands, 
and laughing with glee, for she hated Robert 
Dalton, and was glad to see him so frightened. 
While she danced about, the wind rose into a 
perfect gale, which caused the harp to sigh, moan, 
and at last to shriek. 

“Sit down, you little devil!” exclaimed Rob- 
ert, glad of an excuse to hide his fear under an 
appearance of rage. 

“1 can’t! I can’t! She wont let me!” 
screamed the child, pointing to Alice. ‘She’s 
a witch, a real witch, and if you stay long enough 
you will see her ride off on her broomstick as I 
do most every night !” 

Waiting to hear nothing more, Robert Dalton 
svized his hat, and rushed from the house. Lit- 
tle Dorcas laughed, as he went off, and running 
to Alice, said: 

“Now he wont come again, nasty, bad man; 
for he is too much afraid, and I am glad.” 

She was astonished to hear Alice sob. Lit- 
tle she knew, poor child, that she had sealed her 
dear Alice’s doom. In her innocence she thought 
she had done Alice a good service by sending 
away so frightened the man she hated. 

‘The next day saw Alice in prison. Her fath- 
er was almost distracted, and he fain would have 
shared her prison with her, but Alice besought 
him to take care of himself, to seek some place 
of safety, for he could aid her better, perhaps 
rescue her. That hope she held out to him, 
knowing it would make her father take care of 
himself, though for herself she had no hope. 
Her accusal and consequent execution she knew 
would be looked upon as a good thing by Rob- 
ert’s proud, unscrupulous family, and she knew 
also that even if Robert, repenting his rash, 
cruel act, were to endeavor to obtain her acquittal, 
it would only be looked upon as a fresh evidence 
of her spells. These thoughts but passed 
through her mind, for she knew she would not 
purchase life at the price of being Robert Dal- 
ton’s wife. But her head drooped, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she thought of Henry Marshall, 
the son of a well-to-do farmer, who had paid her 
much respectful attention, but she banished the 
sadness bravely. He had never named his love, 
though she felt in her heart that he loved her. 
No, he had never owned his love, and it was for 
the best, else his life might be endangered. ‘The 
next day was appointed for her trial. Three 
that day had yielded up their lives, and several 
more, two even of her present companions were 
to share the like fate the very nextday. Frail 
though Alice was, her nerves were like steel, and 
with a calm face she reviewed her own destiny. 
Pale, haggard faces, and eager, wild eyes met her 
gaze. Crouched in one corner of the room, 
Alice saw a poor old woman, whom she had re- 
marked at church, always attended by a tine, 
stalwart young man. The poor creature seemed 
very ill. Forgetting her own grief, Alice en- 
deavored to cheer her up. The old woman 
raised her eyes, already glazed by death: 

“ Indeed, sweet Miss Alice, I do not grieve, 
for I have nothing left to care for; my own dear 
son, innocent as a babe, was hung yesterday ; 
and innocent, dear girl as you are, you will meet 
the same fate. I shall die before they come to 
take me, and for that I thank the Lord!” And 
a wan smile flitted over her face, her head sank 
back and she was dead. 

Reverently Alice closed the eyes and folded 
the old thin hands across the breast, filled with 
anguish no longer. And she too thanked the 
Lord that the poor old creature had been saved 
an ignominious death. Firm resolve, deep de- 
spair, and cold indifference sat on many faces, 
and Alice, powerless to relieve the misery around 
her, drew a stool near the window and sat down. 
The night being warm, the sash was raised, all 
danger of escape being precluded by an iron 
grating. Thoughtfully she watched the sun as 
it sank behind the hill. The shadow of the hill 
rested on the court-house, and on many houses 


in which lived the judges and some of the magis- 
trates, while the last golden beams of the setting 
sun rested upon the prison, filling it with a glo- 
rious light. Was it not emblematic of the true 
future awaiting both the judging and judged ? 

The last glow faded, the twilight deepened and 
deepened, and the stars shone out one by one. 
There was no moon, and darkness came on. 
While Alice sat there, she saw a figure which 
her heart told her was Henry Marshall’s, ap- 
proach, and a moment more a pebble, rolled in 
paper, fell between the window-bars at her feet. 
She picked it up and concealed it in her bosom ; 
and upon looking out of the window, the figure 
was gone. Just then, the jailor entered with 
their frugal supper and an old lantern, which he 
hung from a beam overhead, and again de- 
parted. Standing near the light, Alice looked 
at the package, which was directed to her, and 
unrolling the paper, she read as follows : 

“Alice, your father is safe, beyond all pursuit. 
The sharpest man will never discover where he 
has fledto. Keep up a brave heart. Look at 
nobody—be surprised at nothing. Help is at 
hand. Be brave and prompt. 

“Henry MarsHact.” 


Such were the contents of the little note, 
which she swallowed for fear that even if torn to 
bits it might tell a tale. Her cheeks flushed, 
and her heart throbbed with joy and hope. 

The day appointed for her trial arrived. The 
court was then held in the church, and the pews 
were filled to overflowing when Alice Hereford 
was led in, pale but wonderfully firm and calm. 
An involuntary murmur of admiration and pity 
ran through the church, at the sight of that lovely, 
brave girl. The proceedings were opened by a 
prayer—absurd, fanatical and vehement. Alice 
stood calmly, almost proudly, before the judge 
and magistrates. Many witnesses were brought 
forward—some whom she had never seen, others 
only once or twice ; most of them were either 
drunken, or else ignorant and wicked. All tes- 
tified against her in some absurd way—had seen 
her on broomsticks, had been pinched, beaten or 
burned to make sign a red book, and many 
marks were shown as her works. Robert Dal- 
ton, with dgwncast eyes and trembling limbs, 
appeared against her—telling about the harp, in- 
venting many ridiculous stories—never once 
giving the explanation concerning the harp 
which Alice had given him. Alice fixed her 
clear, dark eyes upon him; and as he ended his 
long tissue, he raised his eyes and met her gaze. 
He took refuge in a spasm. Stretching out his 
hands, the wretch screamed : 

“Let me fly! let me fly, before her fiendish 
spells have power over me again!” And he 
rushed wildly from the court. 

Next Dorcas Smithson was brought forward, 
who repeated a long catalogue of crimes as if 
she had learned them, and exhibited her arms 
and neck, covered with bruises, as a proof that 
Alice was given to pinching children in. their 
sleep, and ended by saying that Alice used to 
stew witch herbs in a little cup, and secretly 
gave the potion to Robert Dalton to make him 
marry her. 

At this point Alice raised her head and asked 
permission to speak, which was sullenly granted. 

“Dorcas !”—-and the singularly sweet voice 
thrilled through the room—‘you are lying! 
You were in the court when Robert Dalton 
came, and you heard what he said, did you not?” 

The soft dark eyes were fixed upon the child’s 
face, not in anger, but sorrowfully and search- 
ingly, and the answer came in the affirmative, 
clear and firm—“ Yes, I did.” 

“Did you not hear him make me an offer of 
marriage and swear, if I refused him, he would 
denounce me as a witch, and say that was easy, 
needing only two or three idle tales ?” 

“Yes, yes—I heard him say so. He did say 
that ’cause he was awful angry ‘cause you 
wouldn’t have him, and that is the reason you 
are here. Iam sorry I told such lies, but Deacon 
Dalton said he’d all but kill me, if I didn’t tell 
what made you ride on broomsticks and pinch 
children and—” 

“ This is a waste of time—of precious time,” 
sternly interrupted the judge. — 

“You hear what Dorcas says,” Alice con- 
tinued, bravely, “and it is the truth.” 

“That testimony goes for naught. She is a 
mere child, and easily imposed upon.” 

“O monstrous injustice!” passionately ex- 
claimed Alice. ‘“ The testimony for me is not 
admitted because she is a mere child, easily im- 
posed upon; yet the same rule does not hold 
good in both cases—against me, her words, 
which she has been abused and frightened into 
repeating, have power. Go on. I care little 
for myself, but standing here before this large 
assemblage, and in the presence of my God, 
I say beware! The lives of all these poor peo- 
ple, condemned and executed by order of you, 
judges and , will be d ded of you 
in the Day of Judgment! Woe be unto you, if 
their souls were guiltless.” 

There was that in the voice and flashing dark 
eyes, that awed all that court into silence and 
caused the judges to turn pale. Shaking off the 
unwelcome feeling, the jury withdrew; a brief 
space, and they returned—and in the midst of 
the silence which followed their entrance, the 
foreman rose and pronounced the cruel, inhuman 
verdict of guilty. 

At that word, expected though it was, Alice 
Hereford fell. When she recovered her senses, 
she found herself in the odious prison. All hope 
had left her, and yet she struggled bravely to 
look upward cheerfully. 

When her supper was brought, her jailor, lay- 
ing her bread before her, whispered : 

“Part is unfit to eat—throw it at the door 
before you.” 

When he had retired, Alice looked up, and for 
the first time noticed a door opposite to the 
main entrance. Examining the bread, she found 
concealed in it a key. Here was a means of 
deliverance. The night was dark and stormy, 
and before long Alice, who had seated herself by 
the door, saw the lantern light fade out and leave 
the room in total darkness. Quick as thought, 
she unlocked the door and passed through it, 
locking it on the other side. Where she was, she 








knew not, for she could scarcely see her hand 








before her. One minute she stood perfectly mo- 
tionless—then started, as she felt a hand grasp 
her own ; but the next minute, she was re-assured 
by thé voice of Henry Marshall. 

“Alice, dear Alice, I am here, and you are 
safe. The night is favorable. I have herea 
rope ladder; still be brave, and all will be well. 
I bribed the jailor.” 

He led her to the window, for they were in a 
little room, and assisted her to gain the ladder. 
Quickly and lightly she descended, and as 
quickly was followed by Henry; and in a few 
minutes, they were flying swiftly through the 
rain to the outskirts of the village. There were 
horses waiting, and in a few days they were in 
Boston, where Alice found her father. Shortly 
afterwards, with an overflowing heart, Alice 
gave her hand to Henry Marshall. 

The next day, the day appointed for the exe- 
cution of Alice, she was gone. No trace of her 
disappearance could be found. All the iron bars 
to the window were found secure; the door by 
which she had escaped was locked, as usual. 
Not one of her companions had heard any noise. 
One woman averred that about the middle of the 
night, she heard a door close. Nothing more 
was known. Most of the people were filled 
with rage, though many there were who blessed 
the Lord for her escape. The populace were 
ready to tear the prison down, in their rage. 
Suddenly a move was made towards the cottage 
where she had lived. The place seemed de- 
serted, but upon opening the doors, their ears 
were assailed with musical screams. Timid and 
fearful, most of the people fled; but the judges 
and several others entered the house. Sobs and 
wails and strains of sweet, mournful music, 
mixed now and then with shrieks, saluted the 
rash invaders. With teeth chattering, eyes 
dilated with terror, and pale lips, the few who 
had dared to enter, fled. 

No one dared, from that day, to enter the 
house. Many declared that in passirfg it, they 
saw a white form flit by the window, and heard 
the same unearthly music. The cottage was 
looked upon as haunted., One by one the strings 
snapped asunder, the house fell to pieces, and 
the silence was no longer broken by sounds from 
Tue Winv-Harr—the first and last heard or 
seen for many years in this country. 








Floral Department. 





(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


The way-side flowers have withered, 
But on my window-sill 
The tragrant blushing roses 
Preserve their memory still.—Maria Resp. 





Parlor Plants. 

Incessant care 1s necessary to keep parlor plants in 
good condition. They must be watered daily, dead leaves 
removed with scissors, the soil loosened and fertilizers 
added moderately. The most scrupulous cleanliness 
need hardly be insisted on, for without this parlor plants 
instead of being attractive ornaments are positive nuis- 
ances. Let them have plenty of airas long as the fine 


weather lasts. e 





Cuttings. 

Almost all plants may be propagated by cuttings. 
They should be removed by a clean cut and planted in 
sandy soil, and kept moderately moist, but not too wet, 
or they will rot. Cuttings are considered most likely to 
succeed when taken from the horizontal branches of a 
plant nearest the ground. 

Worms. 

Worms are produced from eggs, and they are always 
most abundant ia rich, moist soil. As soon as their casts 
are seen On the surface of a pot, no time should be lost 
in turning out the earth on the hand, and picking out 
the worms. The roots torn asunder should be thrown 
away, and the plant repotted in fresh earth. 





Quisqualis. 

A hothouse plant, a native of the East Indies, with 
Singular flowers, something like the jasmine, and large 
and handsome leaves. The tlower on first expanding is 
white, then it becomes pink, and finally darkens ipto a 
blood-red. 





Cyclamen. 

This delicate and fragrant plant grows best in a soil 
formed of equal parts of loam and well rotted manure, 
or leaf mould, with a little peat and sand. They require 
moderate heat and very little water till they flower, when 
they should be liberally watered. 





The Chinese Primrose. 

This a very beautiful greenhouse plant of which there 
are varieties with pink, with white, and with semi- 
double towers. All these are particularly valuable, as 
forming neat little plants, and tlowering through the 
winter. They are raised from seeds or cuttings. 


Stirring the Soil. 

It is a great mistake not to stir the soil in pots as well 
as in the gardens, though of less importance to them 
than to the out door plants, because the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere readily penetrates the pots and 
the superfluous moisture transpires in the same way. 





Soils. 

All soils which contain a considerable portion of sand 
or peatare called light; and all soils containing clay are 
called loamy. What is called a rich light soil, is gener- 
ally composed of very sandy loam, mixed with vegetable 
moulds, or the sifted remains of an old hot bed. 


Passion Flower. 

Of the many kinds of passion flower, the Passiflora 
Loudoni is the most beautiful, the flowers being of the 
most brilliant crimson. They are easily propagated by 
cuttings, stuck in sand, in heat, under a bell-glass. 


Solomon’s Seal. 

(Polygonatum vulgare,and Polygonatum multifiorum ) 
The English name of this well known and hardy peren- 
bial alludes to the roots, which when cut through, have 
the appearance of Hebrew characters. 





The Guava. 

There is only one kind of Guava, Catley’s which will 
ripen fruit in a greenhouse. In the West Indies it is 
used for making the well known and delicious Guava 
jelly. 

The Tree Dahlia. 

The most remarkable of the Dahlia species is the tree 
Dahlia (Dahlia Excelsa) which is said to grow in Mexico 
to the height of thirty feet, with a trunk of proportionate 
size 
Hotbeds. 

Oiled paper or ciled cotton may be sub d for 





i. 4 : 
DSester’s Picnic. 

A Connoisseur in Art.—A down-easter strayed into the 
square in front of the City Hall, yesterday morning, and 
pianted his brogans firmly in front of the bronse statue 
of Franklin, looking upward to the benignant face of the 
old philosopher with great apparent interest. 

* What ole feller’s likeness is that!’ asked he of a 
by-stander. . 

** That, sir, is a statue of Benjamin Franklin.” 

‘* Statew of Franklin, eh! wali l've read all about him. 
Putty good ole feller in his way. Never fit much in the 
reveiushun, but was great on soft sodderin the French. 
But I say, yeou! how darned yellar Ae us!’ — Herald. 





‘“‘Mither! mither! What have you done?’ said a lit- 
tle newsboy to a greenhorn who had just tied his horse 
to @ spruce pole,as he thought, on Third Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

**Done!’’ said the fellow, ‘what do you mean? I 
hainct been doin’ nothin’, as 1 knows ou!" 

* Why, yeth you have, thir; you've hitched your hoth 
to the magnetic telegraph, and you'll be in New York in 
less than two minutes, if you don’t look out.” 

The man untied his horse with nervous anxiety, and 
jumping into his wagon drove hastaly down the street. 


TO THE SUSPENSHIN BRIDGE, NIAGARY RIVER. 
Anormous structur! Whar, Ide like to know, 
Did the construckturs stand as bilt this rode 
Kite throo the air? Say, gentle mews, 
Wot had they to hold on to’ But, alass! 
‘The wews ses puthin. VU! Jerusaium, 
Wot boyedem up’ Imadjinashin, tlored, 
Kaut get the hang otf it! 

4 hev it now, 
They did it in balloons! 


The French excel all nations in studied equivoque, but 
give us a Yankee for the unintentional king. A western 
New York tarmer writes as follows to a distinguished 
scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under obligations 
for introducing a variety of swine. 

Respected Sir: 1 went, yesterday, to the fair at M——, 
I found several pigs of your species; there was a great 
Mera Of beasts, and 1 was astonished at not seeing you 

ere | 


A correspondent informs us that a fertile genius, a 
musico-mechanic, has iuvented a washing machine which 
periorms several iavorite airs, during the operation of 
purilying toul linen. ‘This, one may suppose, will prove 
&% useful projection; as the person so occupied may be 
charmed by & succession of harmonious sounds; and @ 
sense Of labor through @ repetition of * water parted 
from the sea,’’ may be relieved by **My Chioes ieit me 
in the suds.” 


The mayor of a one-horse town somewhere up in Min- 
nesvla, huids forth in the following glowing steutu in nis 
inaugural; * ‘be growta of our city bas been astound- 
ing Ww ali human calculations. ‘Tbey staggers belief, and 
the thuughts mount up to glory aud Vocileral Laliesujan 
@C Che suriuefic pauorama of the butterfly brilliancy of 
the future herealter of the time to come by and by in @ 
Jew years from beuce. We must make ample provision 
for the time, or bust.’’ 


At an excursion the members were ferried from the 
Steamer to the shore in boat loads. A popular clergy- 
man, noted for his obesity, had got into one of the boaw, 
and 4 reverend brother seemed reluctant Ww lollow, lest 
tne boat suould be overioaaed. 

** Colne away,’’ suid he in tne boat, * there is still room 
for you and no danger, provided you have none of your 
sermons with you. 


There is no need of stealing an umbrella—they can be 
got without. ‘Luke your stand iu a doorway 6u a@ rainy 
morning. When you see & man coming along with a 
nice sils articie, step Out and say to uuu: * Sir, 1 beg 
your pardon—you have wy umbrella.’ in nine cases 
outel teu he will instantiy surrender it. Mow does ne 
Kuow it was not you he stole it trom / 


A FAMILY WHIM. 
As Ilarry, one day, was abusing the sex, 
As things that in courtship but studiea vo vex, 
And iu marriage but sought to enthrail ; 
“ Never mind him,” says Kate, ** ‘tis a tumily whim; 
Ais tather agreed so exactly with him 
‘That be never would marry at ali!’’ 


Jemmy ked to his grandmother that old Mrs. 
Cransbaw had the appearance of a person with one foot 
in the grave! 

‘* weil, really, upon my word,”’ said the antique lady, 
“— thougnt 4 noticed that she walked a levce lame, 





tely.’ 
‘Tuas old lady is a cousin to Mrs. Partington. 
MILWAUKIE POETRY. 
The wind it blew, 
‘Tne dust it new, 
And raed particular thunder— 
With skirts and hoops 
Aud chicken coops 
And ali such kind of plunder.” 


A gentleman of the name of Pepper had been several 
times throwu Irom a spirited youvg horse, and was relat- 
ing the circumstances to a triend, aud at the sume time 
ObperVing that he had never given his horse # bawe., 

“i think,” replied his frieud, ‘you snould cail him 
Peppercaster.”’ 

A newly arrived John Chinaman, in Shasta, California 
purchased some ice recently, and finding it very wet. taid 
At Out Wo dry im the sun. Un going W look for 1 again he 
found that it ued disappeared, anu forthwith accured the 
whole Chinese neignborhood of larceny. A general row 
Was the cousequeuce. 


An exchange in speaking of the preparations for a fair 
in the neighborhood, says one of its towusmen * is pre- 
ug ® tent Of mumerous size for the purpose of accom- 
mnodatiug the enormous exhibitors who design to display 
their various articles at the approaching Fair.’ Our co- 
temporary is unfortunate in his ure of adjectives. 


SAR AAA A AAR AAAs 


HOW TO MULTIPLY A SHIRT. 
One day as Rags, whose cup of poverty was dashed, 
Lay snug in bed while bis one snirt was washed, 
The Dame appeared, and hoiding it to view, 
Said— if ‘us washed again twill wash iu Two!” 
* Indeed! ’ cried Kags,’ ** then wash it, pray, good cousin, 
And wash it, if you can, into » Dozen! 


Prince Metternich once requested the autograph of 
Jules Janin. Lhe witty journalist sent him the follow- 
ing: * 1 acknowledge the receipt from M. de Metternich 
or twenty bottles of Jobanuisberg, for which 1 return 
infiuite tuenks. Jules Jauin.’ ‘ine prince in return 
doubled the quantity, aud sent him hfty botties. 


MARBLEHEAD RHYMES. 
Wicked Bill Urrson 
for bis hard hurt 
Was tarred and teathered 
Aud rode in # curt. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
r eleven years of lled prosperity and pop yy 
has become a “household word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
deca: 





use 

(> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

> It is printed on the finest satin-surfxced paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

Ca Tels of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

(7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting pages not one vu word or line. 

ce It numbers Bon og its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity. 

{> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

Cr ie tive provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge. 

10> Its columns are free from politics and ail jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been #0 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





glass in making hotbeds for raising seeds, or striking 
cuttings, as it generates more heat. 





The Indian Jasmine. 


This plant must be grown in a hothouse. it only gives 
forth its fragrance at night. 
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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


[continurp.| 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MONON, 


Srverat days of confinement to the hut fol- 
lowed Philip’s imprudent wanderings, during 
which time his mind was continually reverting 





to the vivid and extraordinary description that | 


Pablo had given of the Priestess of the Sun. | 


In a temporary aberration that ensued, he imag- 
ined that Genevra Duverney was mysteriously 
transformed into the fair enthusiast described by 


Francisca’s son. The strong language of Pablo | 


had taken a deep hold upon his imagination, and 


the inaction imposed by illness increased rather 


than diminished his fancies. 


When he had 80 far recovered as to be able to | 
ride, he mounted the mule that Mateo had left, | 
and rode toward the Aztec village in the valley. | 
It was late in the day when he left the hut, and | 
going at a slow pace, half forgetful of his pur- | 


pose and the lapse of time, the night surprised 
his meditations and admonished him of the length 
of his reveries. Confident that he was near the 
hamlet, he pursued his way, anxious again to be- 
hold the fires of the estufa gleaming up through 
the darkness. He had commenced the ascent of 
the mountain when he was joined by Pablo, who 
had left the canada at early morning. 

“I feared, senor, that you might venture here 
alone,” he said. “But,” he added, significantly, 


“there are safer places for a lonely loiterer than | 


this.” 

“Thanks for your friendliness ; but I am well 
armed, you perceive,” replied Philip. 

“ Senor Malford, sit down beside me here. I 
have been thinking of those fair ladies of Santa 
Maria, of whom you told me a few days ago. 
Did you remark that when you spoke of the rob- 
bers’ cave and the secret passage, that my mother 
grew very pele?” 

“I noticed that she was much agitated,” an- 
swered Philip. 

“ Since that time, mi armigo, she bas been un- 
happy. To-morrow you will be able to travel.” 

“To resume the search for the unfortunate 
maidens I am ready to start this moment. Your 
language leads me to hope that you have made 
some discoveries respecting them ; if so, do not 
keep me in suspense. Why was your mother 
agitated when 1 spoke of the cavern and the se- 
cret passage ¢”’ 

“ Your last question you shall ask my mother ; 
and in regard to discoveries, time will show. It 
is always wise to be moderate in our hopes and 
fears. Feverish hope or depressing fear is alike 
to be dreaded. Let us temper our expectations 
with suitable distrust, and assuage our anxieties 
by # humble trust in Providence.” 

“Good youth, your philosophy is excellent, 
doubtless, but will hardly do for lovers,” an 
swered Philip, with a dubious motion of the 
head. 

“In love matters, I acknowledge myself your 
pupil,” returned Pablo, playfully. “ But,” he 
added, more seriously, “1 had nearly forgotten 
that I have business in the vicinity of yonder vil 
lage. Senor, wait my return.” 

Pablo gave Philip no time to question his pur 
pose, or to remonstrate against being left behind, 
but, springing away with all the vigor of youth 
ful activity, was soon out of sight and hearing. 

The latter was musing on this abrupt manner 
of leave-taking, when he heard the distant clatter 
of hoofs, which rapidly drew nearer and seemed 


to be coming up the valley, toward which Philip | 
i diately d ted and ran, impelled by « | 





strong curiosity to know who rode so fariously at 
such an hour. He reached the valley in time to 


see a large, black horse, bearing a female figure 
upon its back, thundering over the rough way | 


with the speed of the wind. While he was 
watching with wonder the swift advance of the 
horse-woman, an Indian shot into sight from one 
of the many windings of the valley, also mounted 
upon a steed of strength aod metal, which, being 
evidently fresher, bid fair to hold the flying party 
a dangerous chase 











The black horse bounded onward, and was | 
near the spot where Philip stood, when, missing | 
his footing, the noble animal stambled and came | 


to his knees, casting the daring rider from her 
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